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CHAPTER IV. 
WAITING FOR BELL. 


HE fire threw its glow on Mrs, Bell’s kitchen—kitchen and 
sitting-room in one—lighting up the strip of bright-coloured 
carpet before the fender, and the red tiles of the floor; playing on the 
plates and dishes on the dresser-shelves and on the blue hyacinth 
glasses in the window, now closed in by its outside shutters. Stout 
Mrs. Bell, her cheeks as red as the fire, sat by the round table in her 
white apron and mob cap, plying her knitting-needles. On the other 
side of the hearth sat a neighbour, one Nancy Tomson, a tall, thin 
woman in a check apron, with projecting teeth and a high nose, who 
had come in fora chat. On the table waited the supper—bread and 
cheese—and a candle ready to be lighted. 

The clock struck nine. Mrs. Bell looked up as though the sound 
half startled her. 

“Who'd ha’ thought it!” cried the visitor, whose tongue had been. 
going incessantly for the last hour, causing the time to pass quickly. 
“‘ Be that clock too fast, Dame Bell?” 

4*No,” said the dame. “It’s right by the church.” 

“‘ Well, I’d never ha’ said it were nine. Your folks zs late. I 
wonder where they be?” 

“No need to wonder,” returned Mrs. Bell, in a sharp tone, meant 
for the absentees. ‘‘ Rosaline’s staying with that poor Granny Sandon, 
who seems to get nobody else to help her. As to Bell, he is off again to 
the Golden Shaft.” 

“Vou said he had been in.” 

“He did come in: and I thought he had come for good. But he 
didn’t stay a minute ; he must needs tramp out again. And he was 
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further gone then, Nancy Tomson, than I’ve seen him these three 
years.” 

Mrs. Bell exercised her needles vigorously, as if her temper had got 
into her fingers. The visitor plunged into a renewed sea of conversa- 
tion—which had chiefly turned upon that interesting episode, the even- 
ing fight between Janes and his wife. At half-past nine, Mrs. Bell put 
down her knitting and rose from her seat. She was growing uneasy. 

“What caz keep Rosaline? She’d never stay out so late as this, let 
Granny Sandon want her ever so. I'll take a look out and see if I 
can see her.” 

Unbolting the door she pulled it open, admitting a flood of pale 
moonlight: pale compared with the ruddier glow of the fire. Mrs. 
Bell peered out across the Bare Plain in the direction of Trennach ; 
and Nancy Tomson, who was always ready for any divertissement, 
came forward and stretched her long neck over Mrs. Bell’s shoulder. 

“It’s a rare light night,” she said. ‘‘ But I don’t see nobody coming, 
Dame Bell. They topers sticks to it.” 

Feeling the air cold after her place by the hot fire, Nancy Tomson 
withdrew indoors again. She was in no hurry to be gone. Her 
husband made one of the topers to-night, and this warm domicile 
was pleasanter than her own. Dame Bell was about to shut the 
door, when a faint sound, something like a suppressed moan, caused 
her to look quickly out again, and to advance somewhat farther 
than she did before. Sitting against the wall on the other side the 
window was a dark object: and, to Mrs. Bell’s intense surprise, she 
discovered it to be Rosaline. 

Rosaline, in what appeared to be the very utmost abandonment of 
grief or of terror. Her hands were clasping her raised knees, her face 
was bent upon them. Every low breath she took seemed to come 
forth with a suppressed moan of anguish. 

“Why, child, what on earth’s the matter?” ejaculated the mother. 
‘‘ What are you sitting down there for ?” 

* The words quickly brought out Nancy Tomson. Whose exclamations 
of wonder, when she saw Rosaline, might have been nearly heard at 
Trennach. 

Rosaline’s moans had subsided into silence. She slowly got up, 
they putting forth their hands to help her, and went indoors. Her 
face was white as that of the dead and appeared to have a nameless 
horror in it. Down shesat on the first chair she came to, put her arms 
on the table, and her head upon them, so that her countenance was 
hidden. The two women, closing the front door, stood gazing at her 
with the most intense curiosity. 

‘She has been frighted,” whispered Nancy Tomson. And it did 
indeed look like it. Mrs. Bell dissented, however. 

“Frighted! What is there to frighten her? What’s the matter, 
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Rosaline ?” she continued, somewhat sharply. ‘Be you struck 
mooney, child?” 

Nancy Tomson was one who liked her own opinion, and she held to 
the fright. She advanced a step or two nearer Rosaline, dropping her 
voice to a low key. 

“Have you seen anything o’ Dan Sandon? Maybe his ghost 
showed itself to you as you came by the Bottomless Shaft ?” 

The words sent Rosaline into a desperate fit of trembling: so much 
so that her arms caused the table, which was not very substantial, to 
shake as they lay upon it. 

“Then just you tell us what else it is,” pursued Nancy Tomson, 
eager for an answer—for Rosaline had made a motion in the negative 
as to Dan Sandon’s ghost. “Sure,” added the woman to Mrs. Bell, 
“ sure Janes and her be not a-fighting again! Sure he haven’t been 
and killed her! Is it ¢4a¢ that have frighted you, Rosaline?” , 

“¢ No, no,” murmured Rosaline. 

“ Well, it must be something,” urged the woman, half rampant with 
curiosity. ‘‘One can’t be frighted to death for nothing.” 

A notion, like a flash of light, seized upon Mrs. Bell. Andit seemed 
to her so certain to be the true one that she only wondered she had 
not thought of it before. She laid her hand upon her daughter’s 
shoulder. 

“ Rosaline! You have heard the Seven Whistlers ! ” 

A slight pause. Rosaline neither stirred nor spoke. To Nancy 
Tomson the suggestion cleared up the mystery. 

“* That’s it,” she cried, emphatically. ‘‘ Where was my wits, I wonder, 
that I never remembered they? Now don’t you go for to deny it, 
Rosaline Bell: you have been hearing they Seven Whistlers.” 

Another pause. A shiver. And then Rosaline slowly lifted her 
white face. 

“‘ Yes,” she answered. “The Seven Whistlers.” And the avowal 
struck so much consternation on her two hearers, although the sugges- 
tion had first come from them, that they became dumb. 

“Father heard them, you know,” went on Rosaline, with a look 
of terror in her eyes, and an absent sound in her voice as though 
she were dreaming. “ Father heard them. And they bode ill-luck.” 

“They bode death: as some says,” spoke Nancy Tomson, lowering 
her voice to an appropriate key. : 

“Yes,” repeated Rosaline, in a tone of grievous wailing. ‘Yes: 
they bode death. Oh mother! mother!” 

But now, Mrs. Bell, although given, like her neighbours, to put some 
faith in the Seven Whistlers ; for example is contagious; was by no 
means one to be overcome with the fear of them. Rather was the 
superstition regarded by her as a prolific theme for talk and gossip, and 
she entirely disapproved of the men’s making it an excuse for idleness ; 
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84 Edina. 
had she heard the Whistlers with her own ears, it would not have 
moved her much. Of course she did not particularly like the Whistlers ; 
she was willing to believe that they were in some mysterious way the 
harbingers of ill-luck: but for anybody to be put into an alarming 
state of terror by them, as was now displayed by Rosaline, she looked 
upon as altogether absurd and unreasonable. 

“Don’t take on like that, child!” rebuked she. ‘ You must be 
silly. They don’t bode your death: never fear. I’ll warm you a sup 


- @’ pea-soup. There’s some left in the crock.” 


She bustled into the back kitchen after the soup and a saucepan. 
Rosaline kept her head down: deep, laboured breathings, as of one 
who has run beyond his strength, agitating her. Nancy Tomson stood 
looking on, her arms folded in her check linen apron. 

‘“‘Whereabouts did ye hear they Whistlers, Rosaline?” she at length 
asked. 

But there was no answer. 

“On the Bare Plain, I take it,” resumed the woman. ‘“ Were’t 
a-nigh they mounds by the Shaft? Sounds echoes in they zigzag paths 
rarely. I’ve heard the wind a-whistling like anything there afore now.” 

A moan, telling of the sharpest mental agony, broke from Rosaline. 
Dame Bell heard it as she was coming in. In the midst of her pity, it 
angered her. 

“Rosaline, I won’t have this. There’s reason in roasting eggs. We 
shall have your father here directly, and what will he say ? I can tell you, 
he was bad enough when he went out. Come! just rouse yourself up.” 

“Father heard the Whistlers, and—they—bode—death !” shivered 
Rosaline, pausing between the words. 

‘“‘ They don’t bode yours, I say,” repeated Dame Bell, losing patience. 
“Do you suppose death comes to every person that hears the 
Whistlers ?—or any ill-luck either?” 

“No, no,” assented Nancy Tomson, for Rosaline did not speak. 
“ For one that falls into ill-luck after hearing they Whistlers, ten escapes. 
I’ve knowed a whole crowd o’ they men hear the sounds, and nothing 
have come on’t to any one on ’em.” | 

“ And that’s true,” said Mrs. Bell. 

Rosaline could not be persuaded to try the pea-soup. It was 
impossible that she could swallow it, she said. Taking a candle, she 
went up to her room ; to bed, as her mother supposed. 

‘‘ And the best place for her,” remarked Dame Bell. “To think of 
her getting a fright like this!” 

But poor Rosaline did not go to bed, and did not undress. Her 
shoes off, she began to pace the few yards of space in her narrow 
chamber, to and fro, to and fro, from wall to wall, in an agony the like 
of which has rarely been felt on earth. She was living over again the 
night’s meeting at the Bottomless Shaft and its dreadful ending: she 
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saw the white, upturned face, and heard the awful cry of despair of 
him who was falling into its pitiless depths, and was now lying there, 
dead : and it seemed to her that she, herself, must die of it. 

The clock struck ten, and Nancy Tomson tore herself away from 
the warm and hospitable kitchen, after regaling herself upon the sup of 
pea-soup rejected by Rosaline. And Mrs. Bell sat on, knitting, and 
waiting for her husband. 


When Rosaline, her hands lifted in frantic distress, tore away from 
the Bottomless Shaft that evening and the tragedy that had been 
enacted there, and went flying along the Bare Plain towards her 
home, Frank Raynor, recovering from the shock of horror which had 
well-nigh stunned all his faculties, went after her, and ran with her side 
by side. Two or three times he attempted to say a word to her, but she 
took no notice; she never answered; it was as if she did not hear. 
When they reached the narrow cross line that branched off to the 
cottages from the broad path, there she stopped, and turned her head 
to him. 

“We part here. Part for ever.” 

“ Are you going home ?” he asked. 

“Where else should I be going?” she rejoined, with a burst of 
anguish. ‘ Where else have I to go?” 

*‘T will see you safe to the door.” 

“No. No! Good-bye.” 

And, throwing out her hands at him, as if to ward him off, she would 
have sped onwards. But Frank Raynor could not part thus: he had 
something to say, and detained her. <A few hasty words passed between 
them, and then she was at liberty to go. He stood to watch her until 
she drew near to her own door, when he turned back on his way across 
the plain. 

In all his whole life Francis Raynor had never felt as he was feeling 
now. An awful weight had settled upon his soul. His friends had 
been wont to say that no calamity upon earth could bring down 
Frank’s exuberant spirits, or change the lightness of his ways. But 
something had been found to do it now. Little less agitated was he 
than Rosaline ; the sense of horror upon him was the same as hers. 

He was now passing the fatal spot, the Bottomless Shaft ; its sur- 
rounding batteries, or hillocks, shone out in the moonlight. Frank 
turned his eyes that way, and stood still to gaze. Of their own accord, 
and as if some fascination impelled him against his will, his steps 
moved thitherwards. 

With a livid face, and noiseless feet, and a heart that ceased for the 
moment to beat, in its dread consciousness, he took the first narrow 
zigzag between two of the mounds. And—but what was it that met 
his gaze? As he came in view of the Shaft, he saw the figure of a man 
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standing on its brink. It was so utterly unexpected a sight, and so 
unlikely a one, that Frank stood still, scarcely believing it to be real. 
For one blissful moment he lost sight of impossibilities, and did indeed 
think it must be Josiah Bell. 

Only for an instant. The truth returned to his mind in all its 
wretched nakedness, together with the recognition of the intruder. 
Mr. Blase Pellet. Mr. Blase was gingerly bending his body forward, 
but with the utmost caution, and looking down into the pit. As if he 
were listening for what might be to be heard there : just as the unhappy 
Rosaline had professed to listen but a few minutes before. 

Frank had made no noise: and a gust of wind was just then sweep- 
ing the mounds, deadening all sound but its own. But, with that subtle 
instinct that warns us sometimes of a human presence, Blase Pellet 
turned sharply round to look, and saw him. Notaword passed. Frank 
drew silently back—though he knew the man had recognized him—and 
pursued his way over the Plain. 

He guessed how it was. When he and Rosaline had been waiting 
amidst the mounds for Blase Pellet to pass, Blase had not passed. Blase 
must have seen them cross over to the spot in the moonlight ; and, 
instead of continuing his route onwards, had stealthily crossed over 
after them, and concealed himself in one or other of the narrow zigzags. 
He must have remained there until now. How much had heseen ? How 
much did he know? If anything had been capable of adding to the 
weight of perplexity and trouble that had fallen on Frank Raynor, it 
would be this. He groaned in spirit as he pursued his way home- 
ward. 

“ How late you are, Frank !” 

The words, spoken by Edina, met him as he entered. Hearing him 
come in, she had opened the door of the sitting-room. In the be- 
wildering confusion of his mind, the perplexity as to the future, the 
sudden shock of the one moment’s calamity, which might change the 
whole current of his future life, Frank Raynor had lost all recollection 
of the engagement for the evening. The appearance of Edina recalled 
it to him. 

She was in evening dress: though very sober dress. A piain grey 
silk, its low body and short sleeves trimmed with a little white lace ; a 
gold chain and locket on her neck ; and bracelets of not much value. 

““ Are—are you going, Edina?” 

“ Going!” replied Edina. “Of course Iam going. You are going 
also, are you not?” 

Frank pushed his hair off his brow. The gay scene at the Mount, 
and the dreadful scene in which he had just been an actor, struck upon 
him as being frightfully incongruous. Edina was gazing at him: she 
detected some curious change in his manner, and she saw that he was 
looking very pale. 
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“Ts anything the matter, Frank? Are you not well?” 

“Oh, I am quite well.” 

“Surely that poor woman is not dead ?” 

“ What woman?” asked Frank, his wits still wool-gathering. Dr. 
Raynor, leaving his chair by the parlour fire, had also come to the door 
to look on, 

“‘ Have you been to see more than one?” said Edina. “I meant 
Molly Janes.” 

“ Oh—ay—yes,” returned Frank, passing his hand over his bewildered 
brow. “She'll be all right in a few days. There’s no very serious 
damage.” 

‘What has made you so long, then?” questioned the Doctor. 

“‘I—did not know it was late,” was the only excuse poor Frank 
could call up, as he turned from the fixed gaze of Edins. And in 
point of fact he did not, even yet, know whether it was late or early. 

“‘ Pray make haste, Frank,” said Edina. ‘You can dress quickly 
when you like. I did not wish, you know, to be so late as this.” 

He turned to the staircase to seek his room. There was no help for 
it: he must go to this revelry. Edina could not go alone: and, indeed, 
he had no plea to offer for declining to accompany her. Not until he 
was taking his coat off did he remember the blow on his shoulder. 
When the mind is at rest, the body feels its ailments: most certainly 
Frank Raynor, in his mind’s grievous trouble, had neither felt the pain 
left by the blow, nor recollected it. 

Yet it was a pretty severe stroke, and the shoulder on which it fell was 
stiff and aching. Frank, his coat off, was passing his hand tenderly 
over the place, perhaps to ascertain the extent of damage, when the 
door was tapped at and then opened by Edina. 

“‘ Here’s a flower for your button-hole, Frank.” 

It was a very beautiful hot-house flower, looking like white wax. 
Dr. Raynor had brought it from the patient’s house where he had been 
in the afternoon, and Edina had kept it until the last moment as a sur- 
prise to Frank. He took it quite mechanically ; thanking her, it is 
true, but very tamely, his thoughts evidently far away. Edina could 
but note the change: what had become of Frank’s careless light- 
heartedness ? 

“Ts anything amiss with your shoulder ?” 

“It has got a bit of a bruise, I think,” he lightly answered, beginning 
to splash away in his basin. 

She shut the door, and Frank went on dressing, always mechanically. 
How many nights, and days, and weeks, and years, would it be before 
he could get out of his mind the horror of the recently-passed 
scene ! 

“T wish to heaven that she-demon, Molly Janes, had been ¢here!” 
he cried, stamping his foot on the floor in a sudden access of grief and 
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passion. “But for her vagaries, I should not have been called out 
this evening, and the terrible calamity could not have happened !” 

Edina was ready when he went down, well cloaked and shawled ; 
her silk gown pinned up carefully, a warm hood upon her smooth 
brown hair. The Doctor did not keep a close carriage; no such 
thing as a fly was to be had at Trennach; and so they had to walk. 
Mrs. St. Clare had graciously intimated that she would send her 
carriage for Miss Raynor if the night turned out to be a bad one. But 
the night was fine and bright. 

“You will be sure not to sit up for us, papa,” said Edina, while 
Frank was putting on his overcoat. ‘It is quite uncertain what time 
we shall come home.” 

“* No, no, child ; I shall not sit up.” 

When they came to the end of the village, Frank turned off on 
the road way, at the back of the parsonage, Edina on his arm. She 
asked him why he did so: over the Bare Plain was the nearest way. 

“ But this is less dreary,” was his answer. ‘ We shall soon be there.” 

“Nay, I think the Bare Plain is far less dreary than the road; 
especially on such a night as this,” said Edina. ‘‘ Here we are over- 
shadowed by trees: there we get the full sheen of the moonlight.” 

He said no more; only kept on his way. It did not matter: it 
would make but about three minutes’ difference. Edina stepped out 
cheerfully : she never made a fuss over trifles. By-and-by, she began 
to wonder at his silence. It was very unusual. 

‘“* Have you the headache, Frank?” 

“No. Yes. Justa little.” 

Edina said nothing to the contradictory answer. Something unusual 
had decidedly occurred to Frank. ‘‘ How did you bruise your shoulder?” 
she presently asked. 

“‘Oh—gave it a knock,” he said, after the slightest possible pause. 
“ My shoulder’s all right, Edina: don’t talk of it. A little more right 
than that confounded Molly Janes’ bruises are.” 

And with the sharp words, sounding so strange from Frank’s good- 
natured lips, Edina caught up the notion that the grievance was in 
some way connected with Molly Janes, perhaps the damaged shoulder 
also. Possibly she had turned obstreperous under the young doctor's 
hands, and had shown fight to him as well as to her husband. 

The Mount burst upon them in a blaze of light. Plants, festoons, 
music, brilliancy! As they were going into the chief reception-room, 
out-of-door wrappings removed, Edina missed that beautiful white wax 
flower: Frank’s coat was unadorned. 

“Frank! What have you done with your flower?” 

His eyes wandered to the flowers decorating the rooms, and then 
down to his button-hole, all in an absent sort of way that surprised 
Miss Raynor. 
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“T fear I must have forgotten to put it in, Edina. I wish you had 
worn it yourself: it would have been more appropriate. How well it 
would have looked in your hair !” 

“Fancy me with a flower in my hair!” laughed Edina. “ But, 
Frank, I think Molly Janes has scared some of your wits away.” 

Their greeting to Mrs. St. Clare over, Frank found a seat for Edina, 
and stood back himself in a corner, behind a remote door. Oh, how 
terribly did this scene of worldly excitement contrast with the one 
enacted so short a while ago! He was living it, perforce, over again, 
going through, bit by bit, its short-lived action, that had been all over 
in one or two fatal moments: this, before him, seemed but a dream. 
The gaily-robed women sweeping past him with light laughter; the 
gleam of jewels; the pomp and pageantry: it all seemed but the 
shifting scenes in an imaginary panorama. Frank could have groaned 
aloud at the bitter mockery : life here ; gay, heedless, joyous life: and 
there, DEATH ; death violent and sudden. Never before, throughout 
his days, had the solemn responsibilities of this world and of the next 
pressed upon him in all their dread, stern reality. _ 

“Oh, Mr. Raynor! I thought you were not coming! Have you 
been here long?” 

The emotional words, spoken in surprise, came from a fair girl in a 
cloud of white—Daisy St. Clare. Frank’s hand went forward to meet 
the one held out to him: but never a smile crossed his face. 

“* How long have you been here, Mr. Raynor ?” 

“ How long? Iamnotsure. Half an hour, I think.” 

“‘ Have you been dancing? ” 

“Oh, no. I have been standing here.” 

‘On purpose to hide yourself? I should not have seen you but 
that I am looking in all corners for Lydia’s card, which she has lost.” 

He did not answer: his head was throbbing, his heart beating. 
Daisy thought him very silent. 

“T have had my dance with Sir Paul Trellasis,” said Daisy, toying 
with her own card, a hot blush on her face, and her eyes cast down. 

At any other moment Frank would have read the signs fast enough, 
and taken the hint: she was ready to dance with 4zm. But he never 
asked her : he did not take the gilded leaves and pencil into his own 
hands and write down his name as many times as he pleased. He 
simply stood still, gazing out with vacant eyes and a sad look on his 
face. Daisy at length glanced up at him. 

“ Are you ill?” she inquired. 

“No; only tired.” 

“Too tired to dance?” she ventured to ask, after a pause, her 
pulses quickening a little as she put the suggestive question, 

“Yes. I cannot dance to-night, Miss Margaret.” 

* Oh, but why ?” 
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His breath was coming a little quickly with emotion. Not caused 
by Daisy, and her words, and her hope of dancing; but by that 
dreadful recollection. Stilling his tone to calmness, he spoke. 

“‘ Pray forgive me, Miss Margaret, I really cannot dance to-night.” 

And the cold demeanour, the discouraging words, threw a chill upon 
her heart. What had she done to him, that he should change like 
this? With a bearing that sought to be proud, but a quivering lip, 
Margaret turned away. 

He caught her eye as she was doing so; caught the expression of 
her face, and read its bitter disappointment. The next moment, he 
was bending over her, pressing her hand within his. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, Daisy,” he whispered, in a tone of pleading tender- 
ness. ‘No; indeed it is not caprice: I—I cannot dance to-night. 
Go you and dance to your heart’s content, and let me hide myself 
here until Miss Raynor shall be ready to leave. The kindest thing 
you can do is to take no further notice of me.” 

He released her hand as he spoke, and stood back again by the 
wall in the dark corner. Margaret turned away with a shivering sigh. 
Her delight in the evening was gone. 

“ And he never wished me any good wishes! It might just as well 
not have been my birthday.” 


CHAPTER V. 
MISSING. 


THERE was commotion next morning at Trennach, especially about 
the region of the Bare Plain, and those cottages on it that were called 
Bleak Row. Josiah Bell had disappeared. Mrs. Bell had sat up half 
the night waiting for him to come home; then, concluding that he 
had taken too much to be able to get there, and had either stayed at 
the Golden Shaft, or found refuge with Andrew Float, she went to bed. 
Upon making inquiries this morning, this proved not to be the case. 
Nothing seemed to be known of Josiah Bell. His comrades professed 
ignorance of his movements: the Golden Shaft had not got him; 
neither had Andrew Float. 

Mrs. Bell rose betimes. When people are in a state of exasperation, 
they forget bodily weakness: and that word exactly expresses Dame 
Bell’s state of mind. It was of course necessary she should be up, to 
give Bell a proper trimming when he should make his appearance at 
home. While she was dressing, she saw Nancy Tomson’s husband 
outside, apparently starting for Trennach. Throwing a warm shawl 
over her petticoats, she opened the casement window. 

“Tsay, Tomson!” she called out. And the man looked up, his face 
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leaden-colour and his eyes red. ‘What was the reason my husband 
did not come home ?” 

Tomson took a few minutes to digest the question. Apparently his 
recollection on the point did not readily serve him. 

“T dun know,” said he. “ Didn’t Bell come home?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

‘‘ Bain’t he come yet?” 

“No, he is not. And I think it was a very unfriendly thing of the 
rest of you not to bring him. You had to come yourselves. Did you 
leave him at the Golden Shaft ?” 

‘* Bell warn’t at the Golden Shaft,” called back Tomson. 

“Now don’t you tell me any of your untruths, Ben Tomson,” 
returned Mrs. Bell. ‘Not at the Golden Shaft! Where else was 
he?” 

“I'll take my blessed davy Bell were not at the Golden Shaft last 
evening!” said the man. “He cleared out on’t at dusk.” 

“ But he went back to it later.” 

“He never did—as I saw,” persisted Tomson ; who was an obstinate 
man in maintaining his own opinion. 

“Was Andrew Float there?” asked Mrs, Bell. 

“ Let’s see. Andrew Float? Yes, Float were there.” 

“Then I know Bell was there too. And don’t you talk any more 
nonsense about it, Ben Tomson. Bell was too bad to get home himself, 
and none of you chose to help him; perhaps you were too bad your- - 
selves to do it. And there he has stayed till now; either at the 
Golden Shaft, or else with Float the miner: and you’d very much 
oblige me, Tomson, if you’d hunt him up.” 

She shut the casement, watched Tomson start on his way to 
Trennach, and, presently, went down to breakfast. Rosaline was 
getting it ready as usual—there was no one else to do it—looking more 
dead than alive. 

“We'll wait a bit, Rose, to see whether your father comes. Don’t 
put the tea in yet.” 

Rose was kneeling before the fire at the moment. She turned short 
round at the words, with a kind of wild look in her eyes, and seemed 
to be about to say something ; but checked herself. 

Half an hour passed: Dame Bell getting more angry each minute, 
and rehearsing sharper greetings for Bell in her mind. At last they sat 
down to breakfast. Rose could not eat ; she seemed very ill: but her 
mother, quite taken up with the ill-doings of the truant, did not 
observe it as she would otherwise have done. Breakfast was at an end, 
although Mrs. Bell lingered over it, when Tomson returned ; and with 
him appeared the tall ungainly form of Float the miner. 

“Well?” cried Mrs. Bell, rising briskly from her chair in expectation, 
as Tomson raised the latch of the door. 
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“Well, ’tis as I said,” said Tomson. “ Bell didn’t come back to the 
Golden Shaft last night after he cleared out on’t just afore dark. He 
ain’t nowheres about as we can see.” 

Mrs. Bell looked from one to the other: at Tomson with his rather 
sullen countenance, at Float’s good-natured one. She might have 
thought the men were deceiving her, but that she could not see what 
motive they would have for doing it. Unless, indeed, Bell was lying 
somewhere in Trennach, so bad after his bout that they did not like to 
tell her. 

‘** Where is he, then, I should like to know ?” she retorted, in answer 
to Tomson. 

“Can’t tell,” said Tomson. “None o’ they men has seen him.” 

“ Now this won’t do,” cried Dame Bell. “You must know where 
he is. Do you suppose he’s /os¢ ? Don’t you stand simpering there on 
one leg, Andrew Float, but just tell me where he is hiding himself.” 

“T’d tell ye if I knew, ma’am,” said Andrew, in his meek and 
simple way. ‘“I’d like to know where he is myself.” 

“But he was at the Golden Shaft last night: he must have been,” 
insisted the dame, unable to divest herself of the belief. ‘ What be- 
came of him when the place shut up? What state was he in?” 

“‘ No, ma’am, he was not there,” said Andrew, with mild deprecation, 
for he never liked to contradict. 

“Stuff!” said Mrs. Bell. ‘There was nowhere else for him to go 
‘ to. What did you do with him, Andrew Float?” 

“T done nothing with him,” rejoined Andrew. ‘“ He kep’ I and they 
other fellows a-waiting all the evening for him at the Golden Shaft ; 
but he didn’t come back to’t.” 

“I know he was stuck at the Golden Shaft pretty nigh all day 
yesterday,” retorted Mrs. Bell, explosively. 

“He were,” acknowledged Andrew. “He come back after his 
dinner, and stayed there along ’o the rest of us. Just as they were 
a-lighting up, Bell, he gets off the settle and puts on his hat; when we 
asked where he was going, he said to do a errand. Upon that, one o’ 
they fellows—Janes, I think it were—wanted to know what errand ; 
but Bell wouldn’t answer him. He’d be back by-and-by, he said ; 
and went out.” 

“And he did wot go back?” reiterated Dame Bell. 

“No, ma’am, he didn’t. Though we stayed a bit later than usual 
on the strength of expecting him.” 

“It’s very strange,” said she. ‘“ He came home here about seven 
o’clock, or between that and half-past—I can’t be sure as to the exact 
time. I thought he had come for good ; he was three-parts tipsy then, 
and I advised him to sit down and make himself comfortable. Not a 
bit on’t. After standing a minute or so, swirling his stick about, and 
asking where Rosaline was, and this and the other, he suddenly pushes 
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his hat lower down on his head, and out he goes in a passion—as I 
could tell by his banging of the door. Of course he was going back 
to the Golden Shaft! There can’t be a doubt of it.” 

“ He never did come, then,” said Float. 

“T say,” cried Tomson at this juncture, “what’s the matter of 
Rosaline ?” 

During the above conversation, Rosaline had stood at the dresser, 
wiping the plates one by one, and keeping her back to the company, 
so that they did not see her face. But it chanced that Tomson went 
to the fire to light his pipe, just as Rosaline’s work at the shelves came 
toanend. As she crossed the kitchen to the staircase, Tomson met 
her and had full view of her. The man stared after her in surprise : 
even when she had disappeared up the stairs and shut the door behind 
her, he still stood staring ; for he had never seen in all his life a face 
to equal it for livid terror. It was then that he put his question to 
Mrs. Bell. 

“Didn’t your wife tell you what it was that frighted her, Ben 
Tomson ?” 

‘My wife have said ne’er a word to me since yesterday, dinner 
time,” confessed Tomson. ‘Her temper be up. Rosaline do look 
bad, though !” 

‘“‘She heard the Seven Whistlers last night,” explained Mrs. Bell. 
“Tt did fright her a’most to death.” 

“‘ What !—they Whistlers here again last night?” cried Tomson, his 
eyes opening with consternation and his pipe dropping from his mouth. 

Mrs. Bell nodded. “ Your wife and me were sitting here, waiting 
for Rosaline to come in, and wondering why Granny Sandon kept her 
so late. I opened the door to see if I could see her coming across the 
Plain—or Bell, either, for the matter o’ that—and there she was, 
crouched again’ the wall outside, dropped down there with terror. 
We got her indoors, me and Nancy Tomson ; and for some time could 
make nothing of her; she was too frighted to speak. At last she told 
us what it was :—she had heard the Seven Whistlers as she was coming 
over the Plain.” 

But now this statement of Dame Bell’s unconsciously deviated 
from the strict line of truth—as the reader may see by referring. 
Rosaline had not “ told” them that she heard the Seven Whistlers on 
the Plain. When htr mother suddenly accused her of having heard 
the Whistlers, and was backed in the suggestion by Nancy Tomson, 
poor Rosaline nodded an affirmative in sheer despair. She could not 
avow what it was that had frightened her; and the Seven Whistlers— 
which she had certainly zo¢ heard—did for a plea of excuse as well as 
anything else. The two women of course adopted the belief religiously, 
and had no objection to talk of it. 

“They Whistlers again!” resumed Tomson, in dismay. “Ross, 
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he’s raging just like a rumpigeous bear this morning, threatening us 
o’ the law, and what not; but he can’t expect us to go down and 
risk our lives while they boding Whistlers be hanging about.” 

‘There, never mind they Whistlers,” broke in Mrs. Bell, who some- 
times fell into the native grammar. ‘Where’s Bell got to? that’s 
what I want to know.” 

Of course Tomson could not say where Bell had got to. Neither 
could Float. The latter made the most sensible suggestion that the 
circumstances admitted of—namely, that they should go and search for 
him. Mrs. Bell urged them to do so at once and to make haste about 
it. Bell would be found in Trennach fast enough, she said. If he 
had not taken refuge in Float the miner’s house, he had in somebody 
else’s, and he was staying there till he got sober. 

On this day, Wednesday, Trennach was again taking holiday, and 
laying the blame of it on the Seven Whistlers, But this state of things 
could not last. The men knew that; and they had now promised 
the overseer, Ross, whose rage was excessive, that the morrow should 
see them at work. One wise old miner avowed an opinion—that 
three days would be enough to “break the spell o’ they Whistlers, 
and avert consekenses.” 

So the village street was filled with idle men ; who really, apart from 
smoking and drinking, had nothing to do with themselves. They lounged 
about as on the other days, hands in pockets, shoulders slouching. 
It was a little early yet for the Golden Shaft when Andrew Float and 
Tomson arrived amidst them with the account that Josiah Bell had not 
been seen since the previous evening or been home all night, and that 
his wife (or as Tomson phrased it in the familiar local vernacular, his 
woman) couldn’t think where he had got to, and had put a rod in pickle. 
The men with one accord agreed to look after him in a body: and they 
set about it heartily, for it was something to do. 

But Josiah Bell could not be found. The miners’ dwellings were 
searched for him, perhaps without one single exception, but he had not 
taken refuge in any of them. Since quitting the Golden Shaft the pre- 
vious evening at dusk, as testified to by the men who were there, only two 
persons, apart from his wife, could remember to have seen him: Blase 
Pellet, and the Rector of Trennach, the Reverend Thomas Pine, Mr. 
Pellet, standing at his shop-door for recreation at the twilight hour, 
saw Bell pass down the street, and noticed that he was tolerably far 
gone in liquor. The clergyman had seen and spoken with Bell a very 
few minutes later. 

Chancing to meet the men on their search this morning, Mr. Pine 
learnt that Josiah Bell was missing. The clergyman always made 
himself quite at home with the men, whether they belonged to his 
flock or were Wesleyans, striving by friendly persuasion to lead them 
away from evil. And he did much good no doubt; but this last 
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affair of the Whistlers and the idleness in consequence had been too 
strong for him. Latterly he had been in very poor health ; the result of 
many years’ hard work, and no holiday. Dr. Raynor had now told him 
that an entire rest of some months had become essential; if he did 
not take it he would break down. He was a tall, thin, middle-aged 
man with a worn face. Particularly worn, it looked, as he stood 
talking with the group of miners this morning. 

“‘T saw Bell last evening myself,” observed Mr. Pine. ‘‘ And I was 
very sorry to see him as I did, for he could hardly walk straight. I was 
coming off the Plain and met him at its entrance. He had halted, 
and was looking about all ways, in doubt—as it struck me—whether 
he should go on home, or go back whence he had come: which I 
suppose was that favourite resort of yours, my men, the Golden Shaft. 
‘You had better go straight home, Bell,’ I said to him. ‘I’m going 
that way, sir,’ he answered. And he did go that way: for I stood and 
watched him well into the Plain.” 

“Well, we can’t find him nohow, sir,” observed Andrew Float. 
“‘ What time might that ha’ been, sir, please? ” 

“Time? Somewhat past seven. I should think it likely that Bell 
lay down somewhere to sleep the liquor off,” added the clergyman, as 
he prepared to continue his way. “Itis not often Bell exceeds as 
he exceeded yesterday, and therefore it would take more effect upon 
him.” The Bells, it may as well be said, were church people. 

Frank Raynor was out on his round this morning, as usual, and paid 
a visit to Molly Janes—whom he found going on satisfactorily. In 
passing Mrs. Bell’s window, he saw Rosaline : hesitated, and then lifted 
the latch and went in. He stayed there a minute or two talking with 
her alone, the mother being upstairs; and left her with the one word 
emphatically repeated, “ Remember.” 

When Tomson went home to his midday meal, he informed Mrs. 
Bell that there were no tidings of her husband. She received the 
information with incredulity. Much they had searched! she said, as 
Tomson disappeared : they had just sat themselves down again at the 
Golden Shaft ; that was what they had done. Which accusation was 
this time a libel. She resolved to go and look after him herself when 
she had eaten her bit of dinner. As to Rosaline, she did not know 
what to make of her. The girl looked frightfully ill, did not speak, 
and every now and then was seizéd with a fit of trembling. 

‘Such nonsense, child, to let the Whistlers frighten you into this 
state!” cried Mrs. Bell, tartly. 

Dressing herself after dinner, she started for Trennach, charging 
Rosaline to have the tea ready by the time she got home. 

‘‘T shall be sure to bring your father back with me ; I’m not going 
to stand any nonsense: and you might make a nice bit of buttered 
toast ; it’s what he’s fond of,” 
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Stepping briskly across the Plain, went Mrs. Bell. Nothing imparts 
activity of motion like a little access of temper, and she was boiling 
over with indignation at her husband. The illness from which she 
was suffering did not deprive her of exertion: and in truth it was not 
a serious illness yet, though it might become so. Symptoms of a slow, 
inward complaint were manifesting themselves, and Dr. Raynor was 
doing his best to subdue them. In his private judgment he feared for 
the result ; but Dame Bell did not suspect that. 

Dr. Raynor and his nephew stood in the surgery after their midday 
dinner, the Doctor with his back to the fire, Frank handing some pre- 
pared medicines for delivery to the boy, who waited for them. As the 
latter went out with his basket, Blase Pellet ran over the road and came 
in, apron on, and minus his hat. 

** Could you oblige us with a small portion of one or two drugs, 
sir?” he asked of Dr. Raynor: mentioning the names of those re- 
quired. “ We are quite out of them, and our traveller won’t be calling 
before next week. Mr. Float’s respects to you, sir, and he’ll be much 
obliged if you can do it.” 

“‘T daresay we can,” replied Dr. Raynor. “Just see, Frank, will 
you?” 

As Frank was looking out the drugs, Mr. Pine came in. He was 
rather fond of running in for a chat with the Doctor and Frank at 
leisure moments. Frank was an especial favourite of his, with his 
unaffected good heart and his geniality of nature. 

“ A fine state of things, is it not !” cried the clergyman, with a general 
nod round, alluding to the idlers in the streets. ‘‘ Three days of it, we 
have had now.” 

“They will be at work to-morrow, I hear,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Has 
Bell turned up yet?” 

“No. The men have just told me they don’t know where to look 
for him. They have searched everywhere. It seems strange where 
he can have got to?” 

Blase Pellet, standing before the table, waiting for the drugs, caught 
Frank’s eye as the last words were spoken. A meaning gaze shot out 
from Pellet, and Frank Raynor’s face fell as he met it. It plainly said, 
“ You know where he is:” or it seemed to do so to Frank’s guilty 
conscience. 

“ The fellow must have seen all!” thought Frank. ‘“ What on earth 
will come of it?” 

Some one pushed back the half-open door, and stepped in with a 
bustling gait and rather sharp tongue. Dame Bell: in her Sunday 
Paisley shawl, and green strings to her bonnet. 

“If you please, Dr. Raynor—I beg pardon, gentlefolks ”—catching 
sight of the clergyman standing there—“ if you please, Doctor, could 
you just give me some little thing to quiet Rosaline’s nerves. She 
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heard the Seven Whistlers last night, and they’ve frighted her preity 
nigh out of her senses.” 

“Heard the Seven Whistlers!” repeated the clergyman, a hearty 
smile crossing his face. 

‘She did, sir. And pretty near died of it. I’d never have thought 
Rosaline could be so foolish. But there; it 7s so; and to-day she’s 
just like one dazed. Not an atom of colour in her face ; cowed down 
so as hardly to be able to put one foot afore the other; and every 
other minute gets a fit of the shivers.” 

To hear this astounding account of the hitherto gay, light-hearted, 
and self-contained Rosaline Bell, surprised the surgery not alittle. Dr. 
Raynor naturally asked for further particulars ; and Dame Bell plunged 
into the history of the previous night, and went through with it. 

“Yes, gentlefolks, those were her very words—almost all we 
could get out of her: ‘Father heard them and they boded death.’ 
I ee ” 

‘‘ But you should have tried to reason her out of such nonsense,” 
interrupted Dr. Raynor. 

“ Me have tried!” retorted Dame Bell, taking up the words. “‘ Why 
sir, it is what I did do. Me and Nancy Tomson both tried our best ; 
but all she answered was just what I now tell ye: ‘ Father heard the 
Whistlers, and they boded death.’” 

Mr. Blase Pellet, standing with the small packets of drugs in his 
hand, ready to go, but apparently unable to tear himself away from the 
narrative, glanced up at Frank with the last words, and again momen- 
tarily met his eye. A slight shiver passed through Frank—caught per- 
haps from hearing of Rosaline’s shivers—and he buried his face in a 
deep drawer, where it could not be seen; as if in search of some- 
thing missing. 

“Well, it is a pity Rosaline should suffer herself to be alarmed at 
anything of the sort,” observed Dr. Raynor; “ but I will send her a 
composing draught. Are you going home now, Mrs. Bell?” 

“As soon as I can find my husband, sir. I’ve come in to look for - 
him. Tomson wanted to persuade me that he and Float and a lot 
more of them had been hunting after him all the morning; but I 
know better. Bell has got inside one of their houses, and there he’s 
sleeping the fumes of drink off.” 

“The men have just told me they can’t find him,” said the clergy- 
man. “I know they have been searching.” 

“‘There’s an old saying, sir, ‘If you want a thing done, do it your- 
self.” Fine searching, I’ve no doubt it has been !—the best part of it 
inside the Golden Shaft. I’m going to look him up myself—and if 
you please, Dr. Raynor, I’ll make bold to call in, as I go back, for the 
physic for Rosaline.” 

Unbelieving Mrs. Bell departed. Blase Pellet followed her. Dr, 
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Raynor told Frank what to make up for Rosaline, and then he himself 
went out with Mr. Pine. 

A few minutes afterwards, Edina softly opened the surgery door, and 
glanced in. She generally came cautiously, not knowing whether 
patients might be in it or not. But there wasonly Frank. And Frank 
had his arms on the desk, and his head buried on them. The attitude 
certainly told of despondency, and Edina stood in astonishment : it 
was so unlike the gay-hearted young man. 

“Why, Frank! What is the matter?” 

He pulled himself up with a start, and stared, bewildered, at Edina : 
as if his thoughts had been far away, and he could not all in a moment 
bring them back again. Edina saw the trouble in his unguarded face, 
but he smoothed it away instantly. 

‘You have not seemed at all yourself since last night, Frank,” said 
she in a low tone, as she advanced further into the room. “Something 
or other has happened, I am sure. Is it anything that I can set right? 
—or help you in?” 

“‘ Now, Edina, don’t run away with fancies,” rejoined he, as gaily as 
though he had not a care in the world. ‘“‘There’s nothing at all the 
matter with me. I suppose I had dropped asleep over the physic. 
One does not stay out raking till three o’clock in the morning every 
day, you know.” 

“ You cannot deceive me, Frank,” rejoined Edina, her true, thought- 
ful eyes fixed earnestly upon him. ‘“I—I cannot help fancying that it 
is in some way connected with Rosaline Bell,” she added, lowering her 
voice. ‘I hope you are not getting into any entanglement : falling in 
love with her; or anything of that kind?” 

“Not a bit of it,” readily answered Frank, 

“Well, Frank, if I can do anything to aid you in any way, you have 
only to ask me; you know that,” concluded Edina, perceiving he was 


not inclined to speak. ‘Always remember this much, Frank: that in — 


any trouble or perplexity, the best course is, to look it straight in the 
face, freely and fully. It takes away half its sting.” 


CHAPTER VI, 
EDINA’S ROMANCE. 


In the days gone by there were three of the Brothers Raynor: Francis, 
Henry, and Hugh. Francis entered the army; Henry the church ; and 
Hugh the medical profession. With the two former we have at present 
nothing todo. Hugh Raynor passed his examinations satisfactorily, 
and took all his degrees—thus becoming Dr. Raynor. Chance and 
fortune favoured him. He was at once taken by the hand by an old 
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doctor who had an excellent practice in May Fair, and became 
his assistant and his frequent companion. The old doctor had one 
only child, a daughter, who was just as much taken with Hugh (and 
he with her) as was her father. They were married; and on the 
death of the old doctor shortly afterwards, Dr. Raynor succeeded to a 
good deal of the practice. He was quite a young man still, thoroughly 
well intentioned, but not so prudent as he might have been. He and 
his wife lived rather extravagantly, and the Doctor sometimes found 
himself short of ready money. They resided in the same house that 
had been the old doctor’s ; and they, heedlessly, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, made the mistake of beginning where he had left off: that is, 
they continued their housekeeping on the same scale as his; main- 
tained the same expenses, horses, carriages, and entertainments. 
The result was, that Dr. Raynor in the course of four or five years found 
himself considerably involved. In an evil moment, thinking to make 
money by which to redeem his fortunes, he embarked his name (and as 
much money as he could scrape together) in one of the bubble schemes 
of the day. A scheme which (according to its prospectus, and its 
promoters’ stout assertions, and the credulous Doctor’s own belief) was 
safe and sure to realize an immense fortune in no time. 

Instead of that, it realized poverty and ruin. The scheme failed— 
the usual result—and Dr. Raynor found himself responsible for more 
money than he would ever make in this world. Misfortunes, it has 
been too often said, do not come alone: Dr. Raynor proved an 
example of it. Just before the bubble burst, he lost his wife: and the 
only one element of comfort that crept to him in the midst of his 
bitter grief for her, was to know that she died before the other blow 
fell, 

A frightful blow it was, tending well-nigh to utterly prostrate Dr. 
Raynor. The angry creditors of the ruthless company took all from 
him: even to the gold watch upon his person. They sold up his fur- 
niture, his books, his carriages and horses, and everything ; and they 
told him he might thank their leniency that they did not put him in 
prison until he could pay up the scores of thousands of pounds they 
made out he was responsible for. The fact was, the promoters of the 
company, and those of its directors who possessed funds, had gone 
over to the Continent ; and there remained only the poor Doctor, 
innocent and honourable, to pitch upon. 


Turned out of house and home, his name in the public papers, his 


prospects gone, Dr, Raynor felt as though he should be glad to die. 
He did not even attempt to retain his practice ; his only care was to 
get away from the scene of his prosperity and hide his humiliated head 
for ever. His only little child, Fdina, was five years old ; and for her 
sake he must try and get a roof over his head and a bit of bread to 


eat. So he looked out for employment after awhile, as far away from 
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London and in as obscure a corner as might be, and obtained it amidst 
the collieries in North Warwickshire, as assistant to a general practitioner. 
After remaining there for some years, he heard of an opening at Tren- 
nach. The surgeon of the place, who was an old man and wanted to 
retire, chanced to know Dr. Raynor, and offered him the succession 
upon very easy terms. It was accepted, and the Doctor removed to 
Trennach. The returns from the practice were very small at first, 
scarcely enabling him to get along, for it lay almost entirely among the 
poor: but subsequently Dr. Raynor dropped into a better class of 
practice as well, through the death of another surgeon some two or 
three miles from Trennach. And here he had remained: a sad and 
silent man ever, since the misfortunes of his early days, living as retired 
a life as might be. His only care, his constant companion, had been 
his beloved child, Edina. He had trained her to be all that a woman 
should be: true, earnest, thoughtful, good. Not many women in this 
world were like Edina Raynor. 

The only sister of the three brothers Raynor had married a London 
banker, Timothy Atkinson, the junior partner in the house of Atkinson 
and Atkinson. When Edina was two-and-twenty years of age, she 
went on a visit to her aunt in London. Mr. and Mrs. Timothy 
Atkinson had no children, and in these later years she had become an 
invalid. She was also eccentric and capricious; and, for the first 
few days after her arrival, Edina thought she should not enjoy her 
visit at all. Timothy Atkinson was a sociable little man, but he spent 
all his time in the business downstairs—for they lived at the banking- 
house. 

But soon a change came. George Atkinson, the son of the elder 
partner, found out Edina; and, perhaps pitying her loneliness, or out 
of courtesy, he constituted himself her cavalier. He was nine or ten 
years older than Edina: a rather silent young man of middle height 
and grave courtesy, with a pleasant voice and thoughtful face. He was 
not strong, and there had been some talk of his having been ordered 
to travel for his health; but the death of his mother had intervened. 
But, though a silent man to the world in general, he was eloquent to 
Edina. At least, she found him so. As though they had been the 
real cousins that Mrs. Atkinson sometimes called them, he was allowed 
to take her everywhere. To the theatres, the opera, the gardens: to 
all the shows and sights of London, Edina was entrusted to the care 
of George Atkinson. Sometimes Mrs. Atkinson was with them; more 
often she was not. ‘ 

And better care he could not have taken of her had she been his 
cousin or sister, or shown himself more solicitous for her comfort. 
Honourable in principle, instinctively kind, upright in character, noble 
in sentiment, there was in George Atkinson a chivalrous devotion to 
women, that could but betray itself in manner and tell upon those on 
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whom it wasexercised. It told upon Edina. Before one half of their 
few weeks’ companionship together had passed, she had learnt to love 
George Atkinson with a lasting love. 

Many a half hour did he spend talking to her in low, gentle accents 
of his recently dead mother. His love, his reverence, his still lively 
gtief for her loss, was expressed in the truest and most tender terms. 
This alone would have taken Edina’s heart by storm. She believed 
there lived not another man in the world who was so true a gentleman, 
so estimable and admirable in all respects as George Atkinson. Indeed 
he was rather much so, as young men go; and neither Edina nor any 
other girl need feel aught but pride at being chosen by him. 

Poor Edina! It was the one great mistake of her life. While George 
Atkinson had no ulterior thought of her, hope was whispering to her 
heart the possibility that they might pass their future lives together. 
And oh, what an Eden it would have been for Edina! She loved him 
with all the intensity of a pure and fresh young heart : while he, though 
no doubt liking her very much indeed ; nay, perhaps even loving her 
a little bit just in one corner of his waistcoat ; had no intentions beyond 
the present hour. He knew he was not strong; and he meant to see 
what travelling, far and wide, would do to make him so. Consequently 
he did not give a thought to marriage. 

It was only the last day of her stay, the one previous to her departure 
for home, that the revelation came to Edina, and her eyes were opened 
all too abruptly. They were together in the drawing-room in the half- 
hour before dinner. Mr. Timothy Atkinson had not come up from the 
counting-house, his wife was yet in her chamber. It was alovely day 
in late spring. Edina stood by one of the open windows, which had 
been made into a sort of small fernery. The western sunlight was 
playing upon the leaves, and touching her own smooth hair and her 
fair young face. 

“It is very beautiful—but I think very delicate,” observed Edina, 
in regard to a new specimen of fern just planted, which they were both 
looking at. ‘Do you think it will live?” 

George Atkinson passed his fingers underneath the small leaf, and 
somehow they met Edina’s, which were also there. He did not seem 
to notice the momentary contact ; er pulses thrilled at it. 

‘Oh yes, Edina, it will live and flourish,” he answered. 
months’ time you will see what it will be.” 

“ You may,” she said smiling. “It will be a great many more 
months than six, I suppose, before I am here again. Perhaps it may 
be years.” 

“Indeed, Edina, I am not likely to be here long. But for my 
mother’s death and my father’s breaking health, I should have been 
gone before this.” 

“But you will return?” said Edina. 
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“Some time I may. I cannot answer for it.” 
. “What do you mean, George?” 

“ Not very much,” he answered, witha grave and kindly smile in his 
dark grey eyes. ‘An idea crosses my mind now and then, that when 
once I get into those genial lands, where the skies are blue and the 
winds temperate, I shall be in no hurry to quit them. Of course I 
don’t say that I shall remain there for life; but—it might happen.” 

A pang, sharp as a two-edged sword, struck Edina. ‘What, and 
abandon your country for ever, and—and home ties ?” 

“ As to home ties, Edina, there’s only my father now. Of course 
my future movements will be regulated with reference to him as long 
as he is with us. But—I fear—that may not be very much longer. 
As you know.” 

She made a slight movement of assent ; and bent her head lower 
over the ferns. 

“ And I shall not be likely to make home ties for myself,” went on 
Mr. George Atkinson, unconscious of the anguish he was inflicting. 
“T shall never marry.” 

“Why?” breathed Edina. 

**T scarcely know why,” he replied after a pause, as if he were 
searching for the reason. ‘I have never entertained the idea. I fancy 
I shall like a life of travel best. And so—when once we part, Edina— 
and that must be to-morrow you say, though I think you might have 
remained longer—it is hard to say when we shall meet again. If we 
ever do.” 

“‘Halloa, who’s here? Oh it is you, George;.and Edina! Where’s 
your aunt? Dinner must be nearly ready.” 

The interruption to the silence came from brisk little Timothy 
Atkinson, who bounded into the room with quick steps and his 
shining bald head. 

As Edina turned at his entrance George Atkinson caught the ex- 
pression of her face: the strange sadness in its eyes, its hue of pallor. 
She looked like one who has received a shock. All at once a revela- 
tion broke upon him, as if from subtle instinct. For an instant he 
stood motionless, one hand pushing back his brown hair; hair that was 
very much the same shade as Edina’s. 

“It may be better so,” he said in a whisper, meeting her yearning 
eyes with his earnest gaze. “At any rate I have thought so. Better 
for myself, better for all.” 

The tall, large, portly frame of Mrs. ‘Timothy Atkinson, clothed with 
rich crimson satin, rolled into the room, and the conversation was at 
anend. And with it, as Edina knew, her life’s romance. 

** God bless you, Edina,” George Atkinson said to her the next day, 
as he attended her to the station with Mr. Timothy, and clasped her 
hand at parting. “ When I return to England in years to come—if ever 
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I do return—I shall find you a blooming matron, with a husband 
and a flock of children about you. Farewell.” 

As she sat back in the swiftly-speeding railway carriage, not striving, 
in these the early moments of anguished awaking, to do battle with her 
breaking heart, she knew that the blow would last her for all time. 
Her father thought her changed when she arrived, and also as the days 
went on. She was more quiet, more subdued: sad, even, at times. 
He little knew the struggle that was going on within her, or the in- 
cessant strivings to subdue the recollection of the past, and from 
henceforth to make duty her guide. She got over it in time: but it 
exercised an influence upon her still. 

And that had been Edina Raynor’s romance in life, and its ending. 
And now we go on with the story. 

When another day had dawned over Trennach, and still the absent 
man, Josiah Bell, did not return, his wife’s exasperation gave place to 
real anxiety. She could not even guess what had become of him, or 
where he could be. Suspicion was unable to make itself a loop-hole 
in any particular quarter ; not a shadow of ground did there appear 
for it. Had the man taken refuge in any of the miners’ houses, as she 
had supposed, there he would still be; but there he was not. Had 
he stretched himself somewhere on the Bare Plain to sleep off the 
stupidity arising from the liquor, as suggested by Mr. Pine, there he 
would have been found. No: the miners’ dwellings and the Plain were 
alike guiltless of harbouring him ; and Mrs. Bell was puzzled nearly 
out of her wits. 

It cannot be said that as yet fear assailed her of any fatal accident, 
or issue. The mystery of where her husband could be was a great 
one, at present utterly unaccountable; but she never supposed but 
that it would be solved by his re-appearance sooner or later. And she 
had given Mr. Blase Pellet a sharp set-down upon his hinting that there 
might exist some question of it. 

It had occurred the previous day. After her unsuccessful search in 
person at the miners’ dwellings, she had turned homewards, and 
was walking down the street of Trennach, in a state of much inward 
wonder, when she saw Float the druggist outside his door, and crossed 
over to enlarge upon the matter to him; Mr. Blase Pellet of course 
gliding forward from behind the counter to listen to the conference. 
“ Bell’s safe to turn up soon,” remarked the druggist, who was a peaceful 
man. ‘Turn up! of course he’ll turn up,” replied the dame: “and 
he will get such a dressing from me, when he does, that I don’t think he'll 
be for hiding himself again o’ one while.” Upon that, Pellet spoke : 
‘‘ Suppose he never does turn up >—suppose he’s dead—or something of 
that kind?” The suggestion angered Mrs. Bell. “Be youa heathen, 
Blase Pellet, to invent such a thought as that?” she Gemanded in 
wrath, ‘ What do you suppose Bell’s likely to die from ?—and where ?” 
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And, leaving Mr. Pellet to repent of his rashness, the dame marched 
over to Dr. Raynor’s to get the composing draught promised for 
Rosaline. And then home she went with it, fully expecting that by 
that time the truant would have made his appearance there. 

But he had not. Rosaline had prepared the tea and toast, according 
to orders, but no Bell was there to partake of it. Nancy Tomson 
shared it instead. All the rest of the evening Dame Bell was looking 
out for him; and exchanging suggestions with her neighbours, who 
kept dropping in. Rosaline scarcely spoke: never unless she was 
spoken to. The same cold white hue sat on her face, the same in- 
voluntary shiver, lasting now but a moment, shook at times her frame. 
The gossips gazed at her with curiosity—as a specimen of the fright 
those dreaded Whistlers had power to inflict. 

They sat up later than usual, waiting for Bell, but waiting in vain, 
and then they went to rest. Mrs. Bell did not sleep as well as usual: 
she was disturbed with doubts of where he could be, and by repeated 
fancyings that she heard his step outside. Once she got up and 
opened the casement, and looked out; but there was nothing to be 
seen, save the great Bare Plain lying bleak and silent under the silver 
moonlight. 

So this morning she was again up betimes, for she surely believed the 
day must bring him; and the house work went on as usual. The 
miners had gone to work again, and all was quiet out of doors. 

It had been another night of sleeplessness for Rosaline, another pro- 
longed space of remorse and terror. She had undressed and got into 

ed; and there she lay until morning, living through her fits of despon- 
dency, and striving to plan out for the future. To stay at Trennach 
would, she felt, be simply impossible; if she did, she should die of it: 
she firmly believed that only to pass by the Bottomless Shaft again and 
look at it would kill her. Discovery must come, she supposed, sooner 
or later; but she dared not stay in the place to face it. 

Her mother’s sister had married a Cornish man, who kept a shop in 
Falmouth. His name was John Pellet, and he was cousin to Blase 
Pellet’s father. So that in point of fact there was no relationship between 
the Belis and Blase, although Blase enlarged upon their “ cousinship ” 
and Rosaline admitted it. They were only connections. Mrs. Pellet 
hada small business as a milliner: she had no children and could well 
attend to it. She and her husband, what with his trade and her work, 
were very comfortably off. She was fond of Rosaline and frequently 
had her at Falmouth. It was to this refuge that Rosaline’s thoughts 
were now turned. ; 

“‘Mother,” she said, coming into the kitchen after putting the 
upstairs rooms in order, Mrs. Bell having this morning undertaken to 
wash up the breakfast things, ‘mother, I think I shall go to Falmouth.” 

‘“‘Go where ?” cried Dame Bell in her surprise. 
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“To Aunt Pellet’s.” 

‘Why, what on earth has put that in your head, Rose?” 

Rosaline did not answer immediately. She had caught up the brass 
ladle, that chanced to lie on the table, and a piece of wash-leather from 
the knife-box, and was rubbing away at the ladle. 

“ Aunt will be glad to see me, mother. She always is.” 

“Glad to see you! What of that? Why do you want to go just 
now ?—And what are you polishing up at that ladle for?” went on 
Mrs. Bell, uniting the two grievances together. “They brasses and 
tins had a regular cleaning last Saturday, for I did ’em myself.” 

Again Rosaline did not speak. As Mrs. Bell glanced at her, waiting 
for some rejoinder, she was struck with the girl’s utter pallor, her look 
of misery altogether. Rosaline burst into tears. 

“ Oh mother, don’t hinder me?” she cried imploringly, dropping the 
ladle with a clatter, and raising her hands in supplication. “I can’? 
Stay here. I must go away.” 

“ You are afraid of hearing the Seven Whistlers again ! ” 

“Let me go, mother; let me go!” piteously sobbed Rosaline. 
And her mother thought she had never seen anybody in so deplorable 
a state of agitation before. 

“‘ Well, well, child, we'll see.—I wish the Whistlers had been some- 
where! It is most unreasonable to let them take hold on you in this 
way. A bit of an absence will put you all right again and drive 
the thoughts out of your head. You shall go for a week, child, as soon 
as your father comes home.” 

“‘T must go to-day,” said Rosaline. 

** Go to-day !” 

“Don’t keep me, mother,” besought Rosaline. ‘ You don’t know 
what it is for me here. These past two nights I have never once closed 
my eyes ; no, not fora moment. Let me start at once, mother! oh 
mother, let me go! I shall have brain fever if I stay.” 

“Well, I never!” cried Mrs. Bell, better words failing her to express 
her astonishment. “I never did think you could have put yourself 
into this unseemly fantigue, child ; no, not for all the Whistlers in the 
air. As to starting off to Falmouth to-day, why you could not have 
your things ready.” 

“They can be ready in half an.hour,” returned Rosaline eagerly, 
her lips feverish with excitement. “I have already put them 
together.” 

“Well, I’m sure !—taking French leave, in that way, before you 
found whether you might go ornot! There, there; don’t begin to 
cry and shake again. ‘There’s an afternoon train. And—and perhaps 
your father will be in before that.” 

“Tt is the best train I could go by,” said Rosaline, turning to hang 
up the polished brass ladle on its hook by the dresser. 
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“It’s not the best; it’s the worst,” contradicted Mrs. Bell. “It does 
not get into Falmouth tiil night.” 

“Oh yes it does,” said Rosaline anxiously : “‘ quite early enough. 
Why, mother, I shall be at Aunt Pellet’s soon after dark.” And she 
crossed the kitchen with a quicker step than had been seen since that 
past miserable Tuesday night, and opened the staircase door. 

“And suppose your father does zof come home first?” debated 
Mrs. Bell, only half pleased at the tacit leave she had given. ‘“ How 
will you reconcile yourself to go away in the uncertainty, Rose?” 

Rose did not answer. She only shut the door and ran up the stairs. 

“What in the world does ail the child?” exclaimed Dame Bell, 
considerably put out. “It’s my belief the fright has turned her 
head.” 

She made no further opposition to the journey. A discerning 
woman in most kinds of sickness, she recognised the fact that change 
of some sort might be necessary for Rosaline. Still Bell did not return, 
and still the day went on. 

In the afternoon Rosaline started, with a band-box and hand-bag, 
Nancy Tomson had volunteered to accompany her to the station. 

“IT might perhaps have managed the walk to the train: I don’t 
know ; it’s a goodish step there and back,” said Dame Bell as Rosaline 
stood before her, to say good-bye. ‘But you see, child, I want to 
wait in for your father. I’d not like him to find an empty house on his 
return.” 

Rosaline burst into a fit of sobbing, and laid hold of her mother as if 
she were seeking protection from some terror. And once again Mrs. 
Bell was puzzled, and could not make her out at all. 

“Oh mother dear, take care of yourself! take care of yourself! 
And forgive me for all the ill I have ever done! Forgive, forgive 
me!” 

“* Goodness bless me, child, there’s nothing to forgive that I know 
of!” testily cried Dame Bell, not accustomed to this kind of sensational 
leave-taking. “TI shall have care of myself; never fear. Mind you have 
care of yourself, Rose : them steam railways be risky things to travel by: 
and give my love to your aunt and respects to Pellet.” 

“And we'd better be going,” put in Nancy Tomson, who had got on 
her Sunday cloak and bonnet for the occasion. ‘‘ They trains don’t 
wait for nobody.” 

They were in ample time for this one: perhaps Rosaline had taken 
care of that: arriving, in fact, twenty minutes too soon. Rosaline got 
into it when it came up, and was steamed away. 

In returning Nancy Tomson met Frank Raynor. He was on horse- 
back ; riding along very leisurely. 

“Good day,” said he, nodding to her in passing. ‘“ Been out galli- 
vanting ?” he added in his light way. 
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“T’ve been a seeing Rosaline Bell off by one o’ they trains, sir,” 
answered the woman. And Frank checked his horse as he heard it and 
sat as still as a statue. 

“‘ Where is she gone to?” 

“ Off on a maggot to Falmouth. They Whistlers went and give her 
a prime fright, sir: she’ve hardly done shaking yet. She be gone to 
her aunt’s to forget it.” 

“Oh to be sure,” carelessly assented Frank : and rode on. 

A few minutes aftewards, when near Trennach, he met Mrs. St. 
Clare’s carriage ; herself, two ladies, and Lydia seated in it. The 
coachman pulled up by orders. Of course Frank had to do the same. 

“‘ Have you been to the Mount, Mr. Raynor?” 

“No, I have been across to Pendon,” he answered, keeping his hat 
off ; and the breeze took advantage of that to stir the waves of his 
bright hair. 

“This makes two days that we have seen nothing of you,” said Mrs. 
St. Clare. ‘“ You have nog been near us since Tuesday night.” 

A faint flush passed over his face. He murmured something about 
having been very busy himself—concluded they were occupied—speak- 
ing in a rather confused manner, not at all like the usual ready one of 
Frank Raynor. 

“Well, we shall see you this evening, Mr, Raynor. You are coming 
to dine with us.” 

Very hastily he declined the invitation. ‘I cannot come, thank 
you,” he said. “I shall have patients to see, and must stay at home.” 

“ But you must come; you are to come,” rejoined Mrs. St. Clare. 
‘‘T have seen Dr. Raynor, and he has promised that youshall. Finally, 
Mr. Raynor, you will very much oblige me by doing so.” 

What further objection could Frank make? None. He gave the 
required assent, together with a sweeping bow, as the carriage drove on. 

“What a bright-looking, handsome man!” exclaimed one of the 
ladies to Mrs. St. Clare. ‘I really do not remember, though, to have 
seen him the night of the ball, as you say I did.” 

“Oh, he stuck himself in a corner all the night,” put in Lydia. “TI 
don’t believe he came out of it once, or danced at all.” 

‘“‘ He is too good-looking for a doctor. I should tremble for my 
daughters’ hearts.” 

‘“« Being a doctor, there is, I hope, no cause for me to tremble for those 
of mine,” haughtily rejoined Mrs. St. Clare. “ Not but that he is of 
fairly good family and expectations: the eldest son of Major Raynor 
and the heir to Eagle’s Nest.” 

Mrs. St. Clare, unconsciously to herself, was not altogether correct 
in this statement. But it may go for the present. 

Frank rode home. Dr. Raynor was out; and he went into the 
parlour to Edina. She sat in the bow window, darning stockings. 
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“Why did Uncle Hugh promise Mrs. St. Clare that I should dine at 
the Mount to-night? Do you know, Edina?” ; 

“‘ Because she invited you, I suppose. I saw the carriage at the 
door and papa standing at it as he talked to tnem. Don’t you care to 
go ? ” 

“‘ Not this evening—particularly.” 

“Papa just looked in here afterwards and said would I tell you that 
you were to dine at the Mount. I thought you were fond of dining 
there, Frank.” 

“So Iam sometimes. Where’s Uncle Hugh.” 

“‘ He has been sent for to the parsonage. Mr. Pine is not well.” 

Again Frank Raynor—and this time sorely against his will—sat at 
Mrs. St. Clare’s brilliant dinner table. He could see why she had 
made so great a point of his coming: but one gentleman was present 
besides himself. In fact, there was only Frank in all Trennach to fall 
back upon. Dr. Raynor never dined out: the Rector pleaded ill- 
health. Most of the guests who had been staying in the house had 
left it this morning after their two nights’ sojourn: those remaining— 
General Sir Arthur, Lady, and Miss Beauchamp, and a young married 
woman, Mrs. Fox—were to leave on the morrow. It fell to Frank’s 
lot to take in Lady Beauchamp: she it was who had expressed doubts 
of the stability of young ladies’ hearts, if exposed to the attractions 
of Mr. Raynor. Margaret, as it chanced, sat on Frank’s left hand ; 
and Margaret, for the time being, was supremely happy. 

“‘ Are you better than you were on Tuesday night, Mr. Raynor?” 
she took occasion to ask him in a whisper, when there was a great 
buzz of conversation going on. 

“Better? I was not——” Notill, Frank was going to respond 
in surprise, and then recollected himself. ‘Oh, thank you, yes, 
Margaret. I was rather out of sorts that night.” 

“Mr. Raynor, what is this story about some man being lost?” 
asked Mrs, St. Clare, from the head of the table. “One of the miners, 
we hear, has disappeared mysteriously and cannot be found.” 

Frank’s face flushed hotly, and he would have given the world to 
avoid the subject. But he could not: he had to relate the parti- 
culars. 

“ But where is it supposed that he can be, this Josiah Bell?” 
asked the General. ‘Where should you think he is, Mr. Raynor?” 

Perhaps no one at the table, with the exception of Margaret, noticed 
that the young surgeon was somewhat agitated by the topic: that his 
breath seemed a little laboured as he answered the repeated questions, 
and that his complexion changed from red to pale. Margaret silently 
wondered why the disappearance of a miner should affect 27m. 

“Are there any old pits, used out and abandoned, that the man 
could have fallen into?” asked the sensible General. 
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A strangely-dark flush now on Frank Raynor’s face. A strange 
hesitation in his voice, as he replied. 

“‘ Not—not any—easy of access, I fancy, Sir Arthur.” 

“Well, the man must be somewhere, dead or alive. You say it is 
not at all thought that he would run away.” 

‘Oh, no ; his friends say he would not be likely to do that.” 

“He has a very beautiful daughter, has he not?” spoke Lydia to 
Frank, from the opposite side of the table. 

“Yes, she is nice-looking.” 

“ Nice-looking is not the word for it, Mr. Raynor—as we are told,” 
persisted Lydia, ‘ We hear she is strictly, faultlessly beautiful. Fancy 
that, for the daughter of a common mining man !” 

Miss St. Clare’s tone seemed to savour of mockery—as her tones 
often did. Frank, straightforward himself and true-hearted to the 
core, answered rather warmly. 

“The man has come down in life; he was not always a common 
miner: and Rosaline is superior in al! ways to her station. She zs very 
beautiful.” 

** You seem to know her well.” 

“Oh, very well,” carelessly replied Frank. 

“We should not have been likely to hear of the affair at all: of the 
man’s disappearance, or that he had a daughter who was celebrated for 
her fine looks: but for mamma’s maid,” said Lydia, more scornfully ; 
for in truth she considered it a condescension even to speak of such 
people. ‘Tabitha has relatives in Trennach: she paid them a visit 
this morning, heard the news, and entertained us with it on her return.” 

“‘T should like to see this Rosaline,” spoke Lady Beauchamp. “TI 
am a passionate admirer of beauty. You do, by some rare chance, 
now and again, find it wonderfully developed ina girl of the lower 
classes.” 

“ Well, it is to be hoped the poor man will be found all right,” 
concluded Sir Arthur. 

And, with that, the conversation turned to some other topic—to 
Frank’s intense relief. But Margaret St. Clare still marvelled at the 
interest he had betrayed? and she was fated to remember it, to her 
cost, in the time to come. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OW the Squire came to give in to it, was beyond the ken of 

mortal man. Tod turned crusty ; called the young ones all 

the hard names in the dictionary, and said he should go out for the 
night. But he did not. 

“Just like her !” cried he, with a fling at Mrs. Todhetley. ‘“ Always 
devising some rubbish or other to gratify the little reptiles !” 

The “little reptiles” applied to the school children at North Crabb. 
They generally had a treat at Christmas ; and this year Mrs. Todhetley 
said she would like it to be given by us, at Crabb Cot, if the Squire did 
not object to stand the evening’s uproar. After vowing for a day that 
he’d not hear of it, the Squire (to our astonishment) gave in, and said 
they might come. It was only the girls: the boys had their treat 
later, when they could go in for out-of-door sports. After the Pater’s 
concession, she and the school-mistress, Miss Timmens, were as busy 
planning-out the arrangements as two bees in a honeysuckle garden. 

The evening fixed was the last in the old year—a Thursday. And 
the preparations seemed to be in full flow from the Monday previous. 
Molly made her plum-cakes and loaves on the Wednesday; on the 
Thursday, after breakfast, the Mater went to the kitchen to help with 
the savoury pork-pies and the tartlets. To judge by the quantity 
provided, the school would require nothing more for a week to come. 

The Squire went over to Islip on some matter of business, taking Tod 
with him. Our children, Hugh and Lena, were spending the day with 
the little Letsoms : who would come back with them for the treat. The 
white deal board under the kitchen window_was raised on its iron legs; 
before it stood Mrs. Todhetley and_Molly, busy with the mysteries of 
pastry-making and patty-pan filling. Isat on the edge of the board, 
looking on. The savoury pies were done, and in the act of baking, 
a tray-load at a time ; every now and then Molly darted ixto the back 
kitchen, where the oven was, to look after them. For two days the 
snow had come down thickly ; it was falling still in great flakes ; far 
and near, the ground and landscape showed white and bright. 

“Johnny, if you will eat the jam, I shall have to send you away.” 

*‘ Put the jar on the other side then, good mother.” 

“Ugh! Much jam Master Johnny ’ud leave for the tarts, let him 
have his way,” struck in Molly, more crusty than her own pastry : when 
I declare I had only dipped the wrong end of the fork in three or four 
times. The jam was not hers, 
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“Mind you don’t give the young ones bread-and-scrape, Molly,” 
I retorted, catching sight of no end of butter-pats through the open 
door. At which advice she only threw up her head. 

“Who is this, coming up through the snow?” cried the Mater. 

I turned to the window and made it out to be Mrs. Trewin : a meek 
little woman who had seen better days, and tried to get her living as 
a dressmaker since the death of her husband. She had not been good 
for very much since: seemed never quite to get over the shock. Going 
out one morning, as usual, to his duties as an office clerk, he was brought 
home dead. Killed by anaccident. It was eighteen months ago now, 
but Mrs. Trewin wore deep mourning yet. 

Not standing upon ceremony down in our country, Mrs. Todhetley 
had her brought into the kitchen, going on with the tartlets all the 
same, while she talked. Mrs. Trewin had come up about a frock she 
was making for Lena—the trimming ran short. The Mater told her 
she .was too busy to see to it then, and was very sorry she should have 
come through the snow for such a trifle. 

“Twas not much further, ma’am,” was her answer : “I had to go out 
to the school to fetch home Nettie. The path is so slippery, through 
the boys making slides, that I don’t altogether like to trust the child to 
go to and fro to school by herself.” 

“As if Nettie would come to any harm, Mrs. Trewin!” I put in. 
‘*If she went down, ’twould only be a Christmas gambol.” 

“ Accidents happen so unexpectedly, sir,” she answered, a shadow 
passing over her sad face. And I was sorry to have said it: it had put 
her in mind of her husband. 

“You are coming up this evening, you know, Mrs. Trewin,” said the 
mother. ‘ Don’t be late.” 

“It is very good of you to have asked me, ma’am,” she answered 
gratefully. “I said so to Miss Timmens. I’m sure it will be something 
new to me to have such a treat. Nettie, poor child, will enjoy it too.” 

Molly came banging in witha tray of pies, just out of the oven. The 
Mater told Mrs. Trewin to take one, and offered her a glass of beer. 

But, instead of eating the pie, she wrapped it in paper to take with 
her home, and declined the beer, lest it should give her the headache 
for the evening. 

So Mrs. Trewin took her departure ; and, under cover of it, I helped 
myself to a pork-pie. Weren’t they good! After that, the morning 
went on again, and the tart-making with it. 

The last of the paste was being used up, the last of the jam jars 
stood open, and the clock told us that it was getting on for one, when 
we had another visitor : Miss Timmens, the schoolmistress, She came 
in, stamping the snow from her shoes on the mat, her thin figure clad 
in an old straight-down cloth cloak, and her chronic red face blue, 

“My word! It is a day, ma’am, this is !” 
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“And what have you come through it for!” asked the Mater. 
“ About the forms? Why,I sent word to you by Luke Mackintosh 
that they would be fetched at two o’clock.” 

“ He never came, then,” said Miss Timmens, irate at Luke’s negli- 
gence. ‘That Mackintosh is not worth his salt——What delicious- 
looking tartlets!” exclaimed she, as she sat down. “ And what a lot 
of them!” 

“Try one,” said the mother. “Johnny, hand them to Miss 
Timmens.” 

“That silly Sarah Trewin has-gone and tumbled down,” cried Miss 
Timmens, as she thanked me and took a bite out of the tartlet. “‘ Went 
and slipped upon a slide near the school-house. How delicious this 
tart is!” 

“Sarah Trewin has !” cried the Mater, turning round from the board. 
“Why, she was here an hour ago. Has she hurt herself?” 

“Just bruised all the one side of her black and blue, from her 
shoulder to her ankle,” answered Miss Timmens, “Those unruly 
boys have made slides all over the place, ma’am; and Sarah Trewin 
must needs go down upon one, not looking, I suppose, to her feet. She 
had but just turned out of the school room with Nettie.” 

‘“‘ Dear, dear! and she looks so unable to bear a fall!” 

‘“‘ Of course it might have been worse, for there are no bones broken,” 
said Miss Timmens. “As to Nettie, the child was nearly frightened 
out of her senses; she’s sobbing and crying yet. Never was such a 
timid child as that.” 

‘“‘ Will Sarah Trewin be able to come this evening ? ” 

“ Not she, ma’am. She'll be as stiff as buckram for days to come. 
I’d like to pay out those boys—making their slides on the pathway 
and endangering people’s lives! Nichol’s not half strict enough with 
them ; and I’m tired of telling him so. Tiresome, rude monkeys! Not 
that my girls are a degree better: they’d go down all the slides in the 
parish, let em have their way. What with them, and what with these 
fantastical notions of the new parson, I’m sure my life’s a martyrdom.” 

The Mater smiled over her pastry. Miss Timmens and the parson, 
civilly polite to one another, were mentally at daggers’ drawn. 

The time I am writing of was previous to the movement, recently 
set-in, for giving to the masses the same kind of education as their 
betters have; but our new parson at Crabb was before his age in these 
ideas. To experienced Miss Timmens, and to a great many more 
clear-sighted people, the best word that could be given to the move- 
ment was “ fantastical.” 

“He came in yesterday afternoon at dusk,” she resumed, “ when I 
was holding my Bible class. ‘And what has been the course of 
instruction to-day, Miss Timmens ?’ asked he, as mild as new milk, all 
the girls gaping and staring around him. ‘It has been reading, and 
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writing, and,summing, and spelling, and sewing,’ said I, giving him the 
catalogue in full: ‘and now I’m trying to teach them their duty to 
Heaven and to one another,’ I summed up. ‘And according to my 
old-fashioned notion, sir, if a poor girl acquires these matters thoroughly, 
she is a deal more fitted to go through life in the station to which God 
has called her (as the catechism says), than she would be if you gave 
her a course of fine mincing uppishness, with your poetry and your 
drawing and your embroidery.’ Oh, he gets his answer from me, 
ma’am.” 

‘Mr. Bruce may be kind and enlightened, and all that,” spoke Mrs. 
Todhetley, “ but he certainly seems inclined to carry his ideas beyond 
reasonable bounds, so far as regards these poor peasant children.” 

‘Reasonable !” repeated Miss Timmens, catching at the word, and 
her thin, sharp nose turned scarlet with excitement. ‘The worst is, 
that there’s no reason in it. Not a jot. The parson’s mind has gone a 
little bit out of its balance, ma’am; that’s my firm conviction. This 
exalted education applied to young ladies would be all right and 
proper: but where can be the use of it to these poor girls? What 
good will his accomplishments and his branches of grand learning 
do them? His conchology and his meteorology, and all the rest of 
his ologies? Of what service will it be to them in future?” 

“Td have got my living nicely, I guess, if I’d been taught them 
things,” satirically struck in Molly, unable to keep her tongue longer. 
“ A fine cook I should ha’ made !—kept all my places a beautiful long 
length o’ time! I’d not come with such flighty talk to the Squire’s, 
Miss Timmens, if ’twas me.” 

“The talk’s other people’s; ’tisn’t mine,” fired Miss Timmens, 
turning her wrath on Molly. “That is, the notions are. You had 
better attend to your baking, Molly.” 

“So I had,” said Molly. ‘‘ Baking’s more in my line than them other 
foreign jerks. But well I should ha’ knowed how to do it if my mind 
had been cocketed up with the learning that’s fit for lords and ladies.” 

“Ts not that my argument?” retorted Miss Timmens, flinging the 
last word after her as she went out to her oven. “ Poor girls were sent 
into the world to work, ma’am, not to play at being fine scholars,” she 
added to the Mater, as she got up to leave. “And, as sure as we 
are born, this new dodge of education, if it ever gets a footing, will 
turn the country upside down.” 

“I’m sure I hope not,” replied the mother in her mild way. “Take 
another tart, Miss Timmens. These are currant and raspberry.” 


The company began*to arrive at four o’clock. The snow had ceased 
to fall; it was a fine, cold, cleat evening, the moon very bright. A large 
store-room at the back of the house had been cleared out, and a huge 
fire made in it. The walls were decorated with evergreens, and tin 
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sconces holding candles ; benches from the school-house were ranged 
underneath them. This was to be the principal play-place, but the other 
rooms were open. Mrs. Hill (formerly Mrs. Garth, who had not so very 
long before lost poor David) and Maria Lease came up by invitation 
to help Miss Timmens with the children ; and Mrs. Trewin would have 
come but for her fall on the slide. Miss Timmens appeared in ful} 
feather: a purple gown of shot silk, with a red waist-band, and red 
holly berries in her lace cap. The children, timid at first, sat round on 
the forms in prim stillness, just like so many mice who feared to have 
their heads snapped off by the cat. 

By far the most timid of all was a gentle little thing of seven years 
old, got up like a lady; white frock, black sash and sleeve ribbons, 
pretty white socks and lowshoes. She was delicate-featured, blue- 
eyed, had curling flaxen hair. It was Nettie Trewin. Far superior she 
looked to all of them; out of place, in fact, amid so many coarser 
natures. Her little arm and hand trembled as she clung to Miss 
Timmens’ gown. 

“ Senseless little thing,” cried Miss Timmens, “to be afraid in a 
beautiful room like this, and with all these kind friends around her ! 
Would you believe it, Mr. Johnny, that I could hardly get her here? 
Afraid, she said, to come without mother ! ” 

“Oh, Nettie! Why, you are going to have lots of fun! Is mother 


better this evening ?” 
“Yes,” whispered Nettie, venturing to take a peep at me through her 


wet eyelashes. 

The order of the day was this. Tea at once, consisting of as much 
bread and butter and plum cake as they could eat; games afterwards. 
The savoury pies and tartlets later ; more cake to wind up with, which, 
if they had no room for, they might carry home. 

After all signs of the tea had disappeared, and our neighbours, the 
Coneys, had come in, and several round rings were seated on the floor 
at “ Hunt-the-Slipper,” I, chancing to draw within earshot, found Miss 
Timmens had opened out her grievance to the Squire—the interference 
of the parson with the school. 

“It would be reversing the proper and natural order of things, as J 
look upon it,” she was saying ; “ to give an exalted education to those 
who must get their living by the sweat of their hands and brow; as 
servants, and what not. Do you think so, sir?” 

“Think so! of course I think so,” spluttered the Squire, taking up 
the subject hotly as usual. “It’s good for them to read and write well, 
to add up figures, and know how to sew, and clean, and wash, and 
iron. That’s the learning they want, whether they are to pass their 
lives serving in families, or as the wives of working men.” 

“Yes, sir,” acquiesced Miss Timmens, ina glow of satisfaction, “ but 
you may as well try to beat common sense into a broomstick as into 
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Mr. Bruce. The other day—what, is it you again, Nettie! ” she broke 
off, as the little white-robed child sidled up and hid her head in what 
appeared to be her haven of refuge—the folds of the purple gown. 
“ Never was such a child as this, sir, for shyness. When put to play with 
the rest, she'll not stay with them. What do you think you are good 
for?”—rather wrathfully. “Do you suppose the gentlefolk are going 
to eat you, Nettie?” 

“‘There’s nothing to be afraid of, little lassie. What child is it?” 
added the Squire, struck with her appearance. 

“ Tell your name to the Squire,” said Miss Timmens, with authority. 
And the little one lifted her pretty blue eyes appealingly to his face, as 
if beseeching him not to bite her. 

“It’s Nettie Trewin, sir,” she said, in a soft whisper. 

“Dear me! Is that poor Trewin’s child! She has a look of her 
father too. A delicate little maid.” 

“ And silly also,” added Miss Timmens. ‘ You came here to play, 
you know, Nettie ; not to hide your face. What are they all stirring 
at, now? Oh, going to have ‘ Puss in the Corner.’ You can play at 
that, Nettie. Here, Jane Bright! Take Nettie with you and attend 
to her: she has not had any play at all.” 

A tall, awkward girl stepped up: slouching shoulders, narrow fore- 
head, stolid features, coarse hair all ruffled; thick legs, thick boots ; 
and seized Nettie’s hand. 

“Yes, sir, you are right: the child is a delicate, dainty little thing, 
quite a contrast to most of these other girls,” resumed Miss Timmens, 
in answer to the Squire. “‘ Look at that one who has just fetched 
Nettie away: she is but a type of the rest. They come, most of them, 
of coarse, stupid parents, and will be no better to the end of the 
chapter, whatever education you may try to hammer into them. As I 
said to Mr. Bruce the other day when—Well, I never! There he is!” 

The young parson caught her eye, as he was looming in. Long coat, 
clerical waistcoat, no white tie to speak of round his bare neck ; quite 
ala mode. The new fashions and the new notions that Mr. Bruce 
went in for, were not at all understood at North Crabb. 


The Squire had gone on at first against the party ; but no face was - 


more sunshiny than his, now that he was in the thick of it. A select 
few of the children, with ours and the little Lawsons, had appropriated 
the dining-room for “ Hunt the Whistle.” The Pater chanced to look 
in just before it began, and we got him to be the hunter. I shall never 
forget it as long asI live. I don’t believe I had ever laughed as much 
before. He did not know the play, or the trick of it: and to see him 
whirling himself about in search of the whistle as it was blown behind 
his back, now seizing on this bold whistler, believing he or she must be 
in possession of the whistle, and now on that one, all unconscious that 
the whistle was fastened to the back button of his own coat; and to 
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look at the puzzled wonder of his face as to where the whistle could 
possibly be, and how it contrived to elude his grasp, was something to 
be remembered. The shrieks of laughter might have been heard over 
at the Ravine. Tod had to sit down on the floor and hold his sides ; 
Tom Coney was in convulsions. 

“ Ah—-I—ah—what do you think, Mr. Todhetley,” began Bruce, 
with his courteous drawl, catching the Squire, as he emerged, red and 
steaming, from the whistle-hunt. ‘Suppose I collect these young ones 
around me and give them a quarter of an hour’s lecture on pneumatics ? 
I’ve been getting up the subject a little.” 

“Pneumatics be hanged!” burst forth the Pater, more emphatically 
than politely, when he had taken a puzzled stare at the parson. “‘ The 
young ones have come here to //ay, not to have their brains addled. 
Be shot if I quite know myself what ‘pneumatics’ means. I beg your 
pardon, Bruce. You mean well, I know.” 

“ Pneumatics !” repeated old Coney, taking time to digest the word. 
“Don’t you think, parson, that’s more in the department of the 
Astronomer Royal ?” 

One required a respite after the whistle-hunt. I put my back against 
the wall in the large room, and watched the different sets of long tails, 
then pulling fiercely at Oranges and Lemons. Mrs. Hill and Maria 
Lease sat side by side on one of the benches, both of them looking 
as sad as might be, their memories, no doubt, buried in the past. 
Maria Lease had never, so to say, worn a smiling countenance since 
the dreadful end of Daniel Ferrar. 

A commotion. Half a dozen of the “lemons,” pulling too fiercely, 
had come unto grief on the ground. Maria went to the rescue. 

“‘T was just thinking of poor David, sir,” Mrs. Hill said to me, with a 
sigh. “‘ How he would have enjoyed this scene: so merry and bright!” 

‘¢ But he is in a brighter scene than this, you know.” 

“Yes, Master Johnny, I do know it,” she said, the tears trickling 
slowly down her cheeks. ‘ Where he is, all things are beautiful.” 

In her palmy days Mrs. Todhetley used to sing a song; of which 
this was the first verse :— 

‘* All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.” 

Mrs. Hill’s words brought it to my memory then ; and with it the 
damping reminder that nothing lasts in this world, whether of pleasure 
or brightness. All things must fade, or die: but in that better life to 
come they will last for ever. And David had entered upon it. 

“ Now, where’s that senseless little Nettie?” 

The words, spoken sharply, came from Miss Timmens. But if she 
did possess a sharp-toned tongue, she was good and kind at heart. 
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The young crew had sat down to the savoury pies and tartlets ; Miss 
Timmens, taking stock of them, missed Nettie. 

“Jane Bright, go and find Nettie Trewin.” 

Not daring to disobey the curt command, but looking as though she 
feared her portion of the good things would be eaten up during her 
absence, Jane Bright disappeared. Back she came in a brace of 
shakes, saying Nettie “ was not there.” 

‘Maria Lease, where’s Nettie Trewin ?” asked Miss Timmens. 

Maria turned from the table. ‘Nettie Trewin?” she repeated, 
looking about her. “I don’t know. She must be somewhere or other.” 

“T wish to goodness you'd find her, then.” 

Maria Lease could not see anything of the child. ‘Nettie 
Trewin” was called out high and low; but it brought forth no 
response. The servants were sent to look over the house, with no 
better result. 

“She is hiding somewhere in her shyness,” said Miss Timmens. “I 
have a great mind to punish her for this.” 

“She can’t have got into the rain-water butt ?” suggested the Squire. 
“Molly, you go and look.” 

It was not very likely: the barrel was quite six feet high. But, as 
the Squire once got into the water-butt himself when he was a climbing 
youngster, his thoughts naturally flew to it. 

“Well, she must be somewhere,” cried the Pater. ‘She could 
not sink through the floor.” 

“*Who saw her last?” repeated Miss Timmens. ‘‘Do you hear, 
children? Just stop eating for a minute, and answer.” 

Much discussion—doubt—cross-questioning. The whole lot seemed 
to be nearly as stupid as owls. At last, so far as could be gathered, 
none of them had noticed Nettie since they began Puss-in-the-corner. 

“Jane Bright, I told you to take Nettie to play with the rest. 
What did you do with her?” 

Jane Bright commenced her answer by essaying to take a sur- 
reptitious bite of her pie. Miss Timmens stopped her midway, and 
turned her from the table to face the company. 

“Do you hear me? Now don’t stand staring like a regular gaby! 
Just answer.” 

Like a “regular gaby ” did Jane Bright stand: mouth wide open, 
eyes round, countenance bewildered. 

“ Please governess, I didn’t do nothing with her.” 

“You must have done something with her: you held her hand.” 

“T didn’t do nothing,” repeated the girl, shaking her head stolidly. 

“‘ Now, that won’t do, Jane Bright. Where did you leave her?” 

“*Twas in the corner,” answered Jane Bright, apparently making 
desperate efforts of memory. “When I was Puss, and runned across 
an d come back again, I didn’t see her.” 
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“Surely, the child has not stolen out by herself and run off home 
cried Mrs. Coney : and the schoolmistress took'up the suggestion. 

“Tt is the very thought that has been in my mind the last minute or 
two. Yes, that’s it, depend upon it. She has decamped through the 
snow and gone back to her mother’s.” 

“Then she has gone without her things,” interposed Maria Lease, 
who was entering the room with a little black cloak and bonnet in her 
hand. “Are not these Nettie’s things, children?” And a dozen 
voices, all speaking together, hastened to say Yes, they were Nettie’s. 

“Then she must be in the house,” decided Miss Timmens. ‘She'd 
not be silly enough to go out this cold night with her neck and arms 
bare. The child has her share of sense. She has run away to hide 
herself, and may have dropped asleep.” 

“Tt must be in the chimbleys, then,” cried free Molly from the back. 
“We've looked everywhere else.” 

“You had better look again,” said the Squire. ‘Take plenty of 
light—two or three candles.” 

It seemed rather a queer thing. And, while this talking had been 
going on, there flashed into my mind the old Modena story, related by 
the poet Rogers, of the lovely young heiress of the Donatis: and 
which has been embodied in our song “ The Mistletoe Bough.” Could 
this timid child have fastened herself down in any place that she was 
unable to get out of? Going to the kitchen for a candle, I went 
upstairs, taking the garret first, with its boxes and lumber, and then the 
rooms. And nowhere could I find the least trace or sign of Nettie. 

Stepping into the kitchen to leave the candle, there stood Luke 
Mackintosh, whiter than death; his back propped against Molly’s 
press, his hands trembling, his hair raised up on end. Tod stood 
in front of him, suppressing his laughter. Mackintosh had just burst 
in at the back door in a desperate state of fright, declaring he had 
seen a ghost. 

It’s not the first time I have mentioned the man’s cowardice. 
Believing in ghosts and goblins and witches, he could hardly be per- 
suaded to cross Crabb Ravine at night, on account of the light some- 
times seen there. Sensible people told him that this light (which, it 
was true, nobody had ever traced to its source) was nothing but a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, an ignis-fatuus arising from the vapour; but Luke 
could not be brought to reason. On this evening it chanced that the 
Squire had occasion to send Mackintosh to the Timberdale post-office, 
and the man had now just come in from the errand. 

“T see the light, too, I did, sir,” he was saying to Tod in a scared 
voice, as he ran his quaking hand through his hair. “It were 
dodging about on the banks o’ the Ravine for all the world like a 
corpse-candle. Well, sir, I didn’t like that, and I got up out o’ the 
ravine as fast as my legs ’ud bring me, and were amaking straight for 
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home with my head down’ards, not wanting to see nothing more, when 
something dreadful met me. All in white it were.” 

“A man in his shroud, who had left his grave to take a moonlight 
walk,” said Tod, gravely, biting his lips. 

“?Twere in grave-clothes, for sure; a long, white garment, whiter 
nor the snow. I’d not say but it were Daniel Ferrar,” added Luke, in 
the low dread tone that befitted the dismal subject. ‘ His ghost do 
walk, you know, sir.” 

“‘ And where did his ghost go to?” 

“ Blest if I saw, sir,” replied Mackintosh, shaking his head. “Id 
not ha’ looked after it for all the world. *Twarn’t a slow pace I come 
at, over the field, after that, and right inside this here house.” 

“‘ Rushing like the wind, I suppose.” 

‘My heart was all a-throbbing and skeering. Mr. Joseph, I “ope 
the Squire won’t send me through the Ravine after dark again! I 
couldn’t stand it, sir ; I’d a’most rather give up my place.” 

‘You'll not be fit for this place, or any other, I should say, Mackin- 
tosh, if you let this kind of fear run away with your senses,” I put in. 
“You saw nothing ; it was all fancy.” 

“Saw nothing!” repeated Mackintosh in the excess of injured 
desperation. ‘ Why, Mr. Johnny, I never saw a sight plainer in all 
my born days. A great, white, awesome apparition 'twere, that went 
rushing past me with a wailing sound. I hope you won’t ever have 
the ill-luck to see such a thing yourself, sir.” 

“‘T’m sure I sha’n’t.” 

“What's to do here?” asked Tom Coney, putting in his head. 

‘* Mackintosh has seen a ghost.” 

“Seen a ghost !” cried Tom, beginning to grin. 

Mackintosh, trembling yet, entered on the recital, rather improving 
it by borrowing Tod’s mocking suggestion. ‘‘A dead man in his 
shroud come up out a-walking from his grave in the churchyard— 
which he feared it might be Ferrar, lying on the edge on’t, just beyond 
consecrated ground. I never could abear to go by the spot where 
he was put in, and never a prayer said over him, Mr. Tom!” 

But, in spite of the solemnity of the subject, touching Ferrar, Tom 
Coney could but have his laugh out. The servants came in from their 
fruitless search of the dairy and cellars, and stared to see the state of 
Mackintosh. 

“Give him a cup of warm ale, Molly,” was Tod’scommand. And we 
left them gathered round the man, listening to his tale with open mouths. 

From the fact that Nettie Trewin was certainly not in the house, one 
only deduction could be drawn—that the timid child had run home to 
her mother. Bare-headed, bare-necked, bare-armed, she had gone 
through the snow; and, as Miss Timmens expressed it, might just 
have caught her death. 
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“Senseless little idiot!” exclaimed,,Miss Timmens in a passion 
‘“‘Sarah Trewin is sure to blame me, and to say I might have taken 
better care of her.” 

But one of the elder girls, named Emma Stone, whose recollection 
only appeared to come to her with the digesting of her supper, spoke 
up at this juncture, and declared that long after Puss-in-the-corner 
was over, and also Oranges and Lemons, which had succeeded it, she 
had seen and spoken to Nettie Trewin. Her account was, that in 
crossing the passage leading from the store-room, she saw Nettie 
“scrouged against the wall, half-way down the passage, like anybody 
afeared o’ being seen.” 

“Tid you speak to her, Emma Stone?” asked Miss Timmens, 
after listening to these concluding words. 

“Yes, governess. I asked her why she was not at play, and why 
she was hiding there.” 

‘Well, what did she say?” 

“Not anything,” replied Emma Stone. ‘“ She turned her head away 
as if she didn’t want to be talked to.” 

Miss Timmens took a long, keen look at Emma Stone. This young 
lady, it appeared, was rather in the habit of romancing; and the 
governess thought she might be doing it then. 

“‘T vow to goodness I saw her,” interrupted the girl, before Miss 
Timmens had got out more than half a doubting word : and her tone 
was truthful enough. “I’m not telling no story ’m. I thought she 
was crying.” 

“Well, it is'a strange thing you should have forgotten it until this 
moment, Emma Stone.” 

“Please ’m, it were through the pies,” pleaded Emma. 

It was time to depart. Bonnets and shawls were put on, and the 
whole of them filed out, accompanied by Miss Timmens, Mrs. Hill, 
and Maria Lease: good old motherly Dame Coney saying she hoped 
they would find the child safe in bed between the blankets, and that 
her mother would have given her some kind of hot drink. 

Our turn for supper came now. We took it partly standing, just the 
fare that the others had had, with some added bread and cheese for 
the Squire and old Coney. After that, we all gathered round the fire 
in the dining-room, those two lighting their pipes. 

And I think you might almost have knocked some of us down with 
a feather in our surprise, when, in the midst of one of old Coney’s 
stories, we turned round at the sudden opening of the door, and saw 
Miss Timmens amongst us. A prevision of evil seemed to seize on 
the mother, and she rose up. 

“The child! Is she not at home?” 

‘“* No, ma’am ; neither has she been there,” answered Miss Timmens, 
ignoring ceremony (as people are apt to do at seasons of anxiety or 
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commotion) and sitting down uninvited, the chronic red spots on her 
face having turned blue with cold or dread. ‘I came back to tell you 
so, and to ask what you thought had better be done.” 

“The child must have started for home and lost her way in the snow,” 
cried the Squire, putting down his pipe in consternation. ‘“ What does 
the mother think ? ” 

“I did not tell her of it,” said Miss Timmens. “I went on by 
myself to her house ; and the first thing I saw there, on opening the 
door, was a little pair of slippers warming on the fender. ‘Oh, have 
you brought Nettie?’ began the mother, before I coud speak: ‘I’ve 
got her shoes warm for her. Is she very, very cold?—and has she 
enjoyed herself, and been good?’ Well, sir, seeing how it was—that 
the child had not got home—I answered lightly: ‘Oh, the children are 
not here yet; my sister and Maria Lease are with them. I’ve just 
stepped on to see how your bruises are getting on.’ For that poor 
Sarah Trewin is good for so little that one does not care to alarm her,” 
concluded Miss Timmens, as if she would apologise for her deceit. 

The Squire nodded approval, and told me to give Miss Timmens 
something hot to drink. Mrs. Todhetley, looking three parts scared 
out of her wits, asked what was to be done. 

Yes; what was to be done? What could be done? A kind of 
counsel was held amid them, some saying one thing, some another. It 
seemed impossible to suggest anything. 

‘Had harm come to her in running home, had she fallen into the 
snow, for instance, or anything of that, we should have seen or heard 
her,” observed Miss Timmens. ‘She would be sure to take the 
straight, direct path—the way we came here and returned.” 

“It might be easy enough for the child to lose her way—the roads 
and fields are like a wide white plain,” observed Mrs. Coney. ‘‘She 
might have strayed aside among the trees in the triangle.” 

Miss Timmens shook her head in dissent. ‘“She’d not do that, 
ma’am. Since Daniel Ferrar was found there, the children don’t like 
the three-cornered grove.” 

“‘Look here,” said old Coney, suddenly speaking up. ‘“ Let us 
search all these places, and any others that she could have strayed to, 
right or left, on her road home.” 

He rose up, and we rose with him. It was the best thing that could 
be done: and no end of a relief, besides, to pitch upon something to 
do. The Squire ordered Mackintosh (who had not recovered himself 
yet) to bring a lantern, and we all put on our great coats and went 
forth, leaving the Mater and Mrs. Coney to keep the fire warm. A 
black party we looked, amidst the white snow, Miss Timmens making 
one of us. 

“TI can’t rest,” she whispered to me. “If the child has been 
lying on the snow all this while, we shall find her dead.” 
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It was a still, cold, lovely night ; the moon high in the sky, the snow 
lying white and pure beneath her beams. Tom Coney and Tod, all 
their better feelings and their fears aroused, plunged on fiercely, now 
amid the deep snow by the hedges, now on the more level path. The 
grove, which had been so fatal to poor Daniel Ferrar, was examined 
first. And now we saw the use of the lantern ordered by the Squire, 
at which order we had laughed surreptitiously : for it served to light up 
the darker parts where the trunks of the trees grew thick. Mackintosh, 
who hated that grove, did not particularly relish his task of searching 
it, though he was in good company. But it did not appear to contain 
Nettie. 

“‘She would not turn in here,” repeated Miss Timmens, from the 
depth of her strong conviction; “I’m sure she’d not. She would 
rather bear onwards towards her mother’s,” 

Bounding here, trudging there, calling her name softly, shouting 
loudly, we continued our search after Nettie Trewin. It was past 
twelve when we got back home and met the Mater and Mrs. Couey at 
the door. 

“No. No success, Can’t find her anywhere.” 

Down sank the Squire on one of the hall chairs as he spoke, as though 
he could not hold himself up a minute longer but was dead beat with 
tramping and disappointment. Perhaps he was. What was to be 
done next? What cou/d be done? We stood round the dining-room 
fire, looking at one another like so many helpless mummies. 

“Well,” said the Pater, “the first thing is to have a drop of some- 
thing hot. I am half frozen.—What time’s that ?”—as the clock over 
the mantel-piece struck one stroke. ‘‘ Half past twelve.” 

*“‘ And she’s dead by this time,” gasped Miss Timmens, in a faint 
voice, its sharpness gone clean out of it. ‘I'm thinking of the poor 
widowed mother.” 

Mrs. Coney (often an invalid) said she could do no good by staying 
longer and wanted to be in bed. Old Coney said Ze was not going in 
yet; so Tom took her over. It might have been ten minutes after this 
—but I was not taking any particular account of the time—that I saw 
Tom Coney put his head in at the parlour-door, and beckon Tod out. 
I went also. 

“ Look here,” said Coney. “After I left mother indoors, I thought 
I'd search a bit about the back here: and I fancy I can see the marks 
of a child’s footsteps in the snow.” 

“No!” cried Tod, bursting out at the back door and crossing the 
premises to the field. 

Yes, it was so. Just for a little way along the path leading to Crabb 
Ravine the snow was much trodden and scattered by the large footsteps 
of a man, both to and fro. Presently some little footsteps, evidently 
of a child, seemed to diverge from this path and go onwards in rather 
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a slanting direction through the deeper snow, as if their owner had lost 
the direct way. When we had tracked these steps half way across the 
field, Tod brought himself to a halt. 

“I’m sure they are Nettie’s,” he said. “‘ They look like hers. Whose 
else should they be? She may have fallen down the Ravine. One of 
you had better go back and bring a blanket—and tell them to get hot 
water ready.” 

Eager to be of use, ‘Tom Coney and I ran back simultaneously. Tod 
continued his tracking. Presently the little steps diverged towards the 
path, as if they had suddenly discovered their wanderings from it; and 
then they seemed to be lost in those other and larger footsteps which had 
kept steadily to the path. 

“‘T wonder,” thought Tod, halting as he lost the clue, “ whether 
Mackintosh’s big ghost could have been this poor little white-robed 
child? What an idiotic coward the fellow is! These are his foot- 
marks. A slashing pace he must have travelled at, to fling the snow 
up in this manner! ” 

At that moment, as Tod stood facing the Ravine, a light, looking 
like the flame of a candle, small and clear and bright as that of a glow- 
worm, appeared on the opposite bank, and seemed to dodge about the 
snow-clad brushwood around the trunks of the wintry trees. What was 
this light >—whence did it proceed ?—what caused it? Tod did not 
know; never had known. He thought of Mack’s fright and of the 
ghost, as he stood watching it, now disappearing in some particular spot, 
now coming again at ever so many yards’ distance. But ghosts had no 
charms for Tod: meaning no alarms : and he went forward again, trying 
to get another trace of the little footsteps. 

“‘T don’t see what should bring Nettie out here, though,” ran his 
thoughts. ‘“ /7ofe she has not pitched head foremost down the Ravine! 
Confound the poltroon !—kicking up the snow like this !” 

But now, in another minute, there were traces again. The little feet 
seemed to have sprung aside at a tangent, and once more sought the 
deep snow. From that point he did not again lose them: they carried 
him in a slanting direction to the low and narrow dell (not much better 
than a ditch) which just then skirted the bordering hedge of the Ravine. 

At first Tod could see nothing. Nothing but the drifted snow. 
But—looking closely—what was that, almost at his feet? Was it only 
a dent in the snow ?—or was anything lying in it? Tod knelt down 
on the deep soft white carpet (sinking nearly up to his waist) and peered 
and felt. 

There she was: Nettie Trewin! With her flaxen curls fallen about 
her head and mingling with the snow, and her little arms and neck 
exposed, and her pretty white frock all wet, she lay there in the 
deep hole. Tod, his breast heaving with all manner of emotion, 
gathered her into his arms, as gently as a sick infant is hushed to 
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rest by its mother. The white face had no life in it; the heart seemed 
to have stopped its pulses. 

“ Wake up, you poor little mite!” he cried, pressing her against his 
warm side. “Wake up, little one ! Wake up, my little frozen snow-bird !” 

But there came no response to him in answer. The child lay still 
and white in his arms. 

“Hope she’s not frozen to death !” he murmured, a queer sensation 
taking him. “ Nettie, don’t you hear me ?—My goodness, what’s to 
be done?” 

He set off across the field with the child, meeting me almost directly. 
T ran straight up to him. 

“Get out, Johnny Ludlow!” he cried roughly, in his haste and 
fears. ‘“ Don’t stop me !—Oh, a blanket, is it? That’s good. Fold 
it round her, lad.” 

“Ts she dead?” 

“T’ll be shot if I know.” 

He went along swiftly, hushing her to him in the blanket. Anda 
fine commotion they all made when he got her indoors. 

The silly little thing, unable to get over her shyness, had taken the 
opportunity, when the back door was open, to steal out of it, with the 
view of running home to her mother. Confused, perhaps, by the bare 
white plain, or it may be by her own obscured intellects, so drowned 
in timidity, or probably confounding the back door and its approaches 
with the front, by which she had entered, she went straight across 
the field, unconscious that this was taking her in just the opposite 
direction to her home. It was she whom Luke Mackintosh had met 
—the great idiot !—and he frightened her with his rough appearance 
and the bellow of fear he gave, just as much as she had frightened 
him. Onwards she went, blindly terrified, was stopped by the hedge, 
fell into the ditch, and lay buried in the snow. Whether she could 
be brought to life, or whether death had really taken her, was a 
momentous question. 

I went off for Cole, flying all the way. He sent me back again, 
saying he’d be there as soon as I—and that Nettie Trewin must be a 
born simpleton. 

*“* Master Johnny !—Mr. Ludlow !—Is it you?” 

The words greeted me in a weak panting voice, just as I got to the 
corner by the store barn, and I recognised Mrs. Trewin. Alarmed at 
Nettie’s prolonged stay, she had come out, all bruised as she was, and 
extorted the fact—that the child was missing—from Maria Lease. I 
told her that the child was found—and where. 

“ Dead, or alive, sir?” 

I stammered in my answer. Cole would be up directly, I said, and 
we must hope for the best. But she drew a worse conclusion. 

“Tt was all I had,” she murmured. “ My one little ewe lamb.” 
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‘Don’t sob, Mrs. Trewin. It may turn out to be all right, you know.” 

“If I could but have laid her poor little face on my bosom to die, 
and said good-bye to her!” she cried, the tears trickling down. “I 
have had so much trouble in the world, Master Johnny !—and she 
was all of comfort left to me in it.” 

We went in. Cole came rushing like a whirlwind. By-and-by they 
got some warmth into the child, lying so still on the bed; and she 
was saved. 

“Were you cold, dear, in the snow?—were you frightened?” 
gently asked the mother, when Nettie could answer questions. 

“TI was very cold and frightened till I heard the angels’ music, 
mother.” 

“The angels’ music ? ” 

“Yes. I knew they played it forme. After that, I felt happy and 
went to sleep. Oh, mother, there’s nothing so sweet as angels’ music.” 

The “music” had been that of the church bells, wafted over the 
Ravine by the rarefied air; the sweet bells of Timberdale, ringing in 
the New Year. Jounny LuDLow. 


PLL LORI 


NAUSICAA. 


Dream on, fair Nausicaa, with musing sweet 
Whiling the slow-winged hours ; thy love-lit eyes, 
Dark as the purple Iris at thy feet, 
Reveal a world of hidden mysteries. 
Like rosebuds stirred by breezes from the south, 
A tender smile plays round thy curved mouth. 


Where are thy thoughts? thou heedest not the gleam 
Of golden daylight lingering in the west ; 
And mute for thee the music of the stream, 
With lotus lilies sailing on its breast. 
While dropping blooms, from apple-blossoms shed, 
Scatter their snow unnoticed on thy head. 


Thou hearest not the peals of laughter low, 
Beneath the tremulous branches of the lime, 

Nor see’st the ball thy white-armed maidens throw, 
To measured cadence of a rythmic rhyme. 

No passing sight can charm thy far-off eyes, 

Since thou hast love, and love has memories. 


The whispering wind that stirs thy floating hair, 
With soft caressing, speaks to thee of Az, 

And, through the darkling, amorous-scented air 
Thou see’st 4zs form amid the shadows dim. 

Dreaming is sweet, and waking fraught with pain; 

Dream while thou canst, for thou must wake again. 


— 








THE MONASTERY OF SAINT HUGON:'! 
By THE AUTHOR OF “A NIGHT IN A MONASTERY.” 


F, reader, it has been your privilege to sojourn for a time in Gre- 
noble and its neighbourhood, you will retain a vivid remembrance 
of the many delightful excursions it possesses: excursions leading you 
into into every phase of scenery and busy life. Calm, happy valleys, 
reposing between their majestic Alpine mountains, many of which 
never lose their eternal snows. Valleys watered by flowing rivers and 
rushing torrents, and rippling brooks, and consecrated to the husbandry 
of corn, and wine, and oil : here green with fair pastures, there abound- 
ing in the spreading branches of the mulberry tree. 

These trees, here common as currant bushes in England; are cultivated 
as food for the silkworms, of which almost every village possesses 
immense breeds. The silk, carded, is sent to Lyons, and in the manu- 
factories of that immense town is converted into that rich material 
which adorns alike the soft wit and beauty of England, and the sterner 
eloquence of bar and pulpit. These mulberry trees are found in the 
valleys. Higher up, on the. mountain side, earth yields her fruit in 
abundant crops of grapes, which in time are sent forth as wine to make 
cheerful the heart of man. Again we have the olive trees, which yield 
their oil in due season. So, looking all through Nature, we may exclaim 
with the psalmist in those wonderful words : “ Thou openest Thine 
hand, O Lord, and fillest all things living with plenteousness.” 

Every description of scenery, it has been observed, may be found in 
this neighbourhood. The happy valley, the sunny plain, with its white, 
never-ending roads, its way-side villages ; here sleeping in a hollow, 
there straggling on a hill-side. We have the Alpine mountains, chain 
upon chain, tier upon tier, stretching far away into Italy. Moun- 
tains rugged and wild, barren and snow-capped; or green, and cul- 
tivated, sheltering, high up, droves of cattle, and an occasional deer 
or chamois; others nothing but dense, almost impenetrable forests, 
where many a traveller has ere now lost his way, and been seen no 
more. : 

Down in the towns you may chance to come upon an old abbey, like 
that of St. Antoine; that saint who was supposed to be disconsolate for 
the loss of his cherished pig. Well we remember in our very youthful 
days the intense enjoyment with which we were wont to enter the booth 
or Baraque de St. Antoine, that regularly twice a year pitched its tent 
upon the Place of the old French town sacred to the memory of Home. 
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There the drama—might it not be written tragedy—was played out to 
our amazed vision and absorbed imagination; and the prayer of 
St. Antoine remained for ever stamped upon the mind : 
‘* Rendez-moi mon cochon, s’il vous plait, 
Il faisait toute ma félicité.” 
The hearts of the ruffians softened by this tender and touching appeal, 
the pig would reappear descending from the skies, his tail a blaze of 
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fire—though properly he ought to have reappeared from below through 
atrap-door. But possibly of trap-doors they had none, and the effect 
of the present arrangement was undoubtedly grander and more thrilling. 

But this abbey of St. Antoine dates somewhat further back than 
these juvenile days, having existed now nearly a thousand years. It is 
situated at about an hour’s drive from St. Marcellin, and is one of the 
excursions from Grenoble. It has a wonderful old-world, poverty- 
stricken look, this abbey, which communicates itself to the little town. 
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Some portions of it are in ruins; and the immense, half-ruined, half- 
deserted hospice attached to it, bears about it an inexplicable air of 
mystery and desolation. In the old days, as the priests and monks 
died, they were dressed and carried, seated upright in a chair in their 
cloaks and cowls, and put in a row one beside another in the crypt. 
This was their burial. There they were left gradually to decay and 
crumble into dust: there their remains yet lie. 

In the towns, bustling and populous, you may chance to alight upon 
some such old abbey as this: and in some of the wild mountain 
passes, where you least expect it, far removed from the noisy, nerve- 
wearing world, you may suddenly come upon the pile of an immense 
monastery ; inhabited or in ruins, according to the date of its founda- 
tion, or the vicissitudes of its fortunes: in the latter case, its monks 
having long since passed away to their account. 

One of these I visited. Not by accident, but because it is one of 
the spots in that neighbourhood that must be seen; and because when 
once seen it is a thing never to be forgotten, on which memory will 
dwell in many an after time, and conjure up again, in the quiet hours 
of the night, or in moments of rest, the extraordinary beauty of its 
approach. 

“You have never been to the Monastery of St. Hugon,” said M. one 
evening. ‘You ought todoso.” We were sitting in the Avenue of 
the Chateau, watching the sun setting, gilding in rosy tints the snowy 
mountain tops; marking the twilight gradually dim the scene, and 
rapidly give place to darkness—there is but little twilight here. It was 
a matter quickly decided. With all things in our favour—time, in- 
clination, fair weather, what need to hesitate? We determined to start 
the next morning. 

It rose bright.and sunny. At five o’clock I swung back the persiennes 
of my room upon the glorious view described in last month’s paper. 
The sun had not yet warmed the earth ; the air was chilly ; the moun- 
tains looked cold and desolate: a mist still hovered over the fair river. 
Here and there the blue picturesque smoke was beginning to curl up- 
wards from a cottage chimney. 

We had soon started on our walk to the station. The road was white, 
and three inches thick in dust, but there was no wind to blind us with 
its storms. Everything was in delightful quiet and repose ; that repose 
and stillness in earth and air which is felt and found at no other time 
than just before the world awakens. Ere long we reached Gitres. 
Soon after seven the train came up, and in something over an hour we 
were at Goncelin, where the train had to be quitted for the diligence. 
From Goncelin, to the town of Allevard was fully an hour and a 
half’s drive: and at Allevard we should have to take a carriage for 
the yet longer drive to the Monastery of St. Hugon. 

The diligence, with its team of four horses, was waiting for passengers, 
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and we went to the outside front seats. But a fat, well-preserved priest 
had been beforehand with us, and the seat would not hold three. The 
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seat on the r>of was beyond M.’s climbing powers. 
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Then the priest, 


with the best grace in the world, and with a cheerful good-nature ‘that 
proved his heart in the right place, and that all gallantry had not died 
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out within him when he took the vows of celibacy, gave up his place to 
M. and retired into the interior. The courtesy was the more grate- 
fully acknowledged that from the interior a great part of the splendid 
drive to Allevard would have been hopelessly shut out. 

The coachman cracked his whip, and we started off full gallop. 
Now commenced an ascent, and for two hours we were winding about 
amongst the mountains. Immediately to our right they towered ; to 
our left the valley of the Graisivaudan ; and beyond this again another 
range of mountains. As we ascended high and higher, so we gazed into 
a greater depth of valley and precipice ; until at length it almost tested 
the strength of one’s brain to look downwards. Gradually the mountains 
closed in upon us, the torrent waters of the Bréda rushing between. 
First one village, then another, was passed ; whilst here and there from 
some mountain-top stretched forth an image of the Virgin, to record 
some reputed miracle or supposed interposition of Providence in favour 
of the neighbourhood. 

At one of these villages the kindly and good-natured priest alighted, 
and made us a low bow, accompanied by a benignant smile addressed 
more particularly to M. Then, breviaire in one hand, and an umbrella 
that would have warmed the heart of Mrs. Gamp in the other, he de- 
parted towards the little church whose tapering spire sprang up in 
contrast with the broad mountain side. 

On again we started, the driver in his blue blouse cracking his 
whip, and enjoying the echoes he awoke, throwing out the while a salu- 
tation here and there to the cottagers who rushed to their doors to see 
him pass; until at length we spied in the distance another church, 
with another tapering spire surmounted by a cross, and surrounded by 
houses that formed a small town, the whole buried in a valley at the 
foot of high and expanding mountains that seemed to stand and defy 
further progress. ‘This was Allevard, and very soon we were clattering 
down its narrow, ill-paved streets, and gazing with astonishment at 
some of its houses, which presented an aspect old, dilapidated, and 
wretched looking as any huts to be found in obscure mountain 
villages. 

Allevard is noted for many reasons. It is a watering-place of im- 
portance, frequented by the fashionable and invalid world to so great 
an extent that in the height of the season it is almost impossible to 
procure accommodation. The waters of Allevard are mineral and 
sulphurous, and are especially recommended for diseases of the throat 
and chest. The season commences the first day of June, and ends 
on the last day of September. The hotels were closed, doors and 
shutters; the établissement was deserted. Nothing looks more de- 
solate and dreary than a fashionable place out of season. 

Our first duty on quitting the diligence was to obtain a carriage to 
take us to the Monastery of St. Hugon ; and upon being guided to a 
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certain hostelrie, we met with, as the French would express it, “ notre 
affaire.” 

Upon demanding a carriage, the man first of all shook his head 
ominously, as if the thing could not be done. “The season had 
not commenced.” ‘No one had yet ventured up to St. Hugon.” 
“The road was horrible,” &c. &c. Finally he offered to furnish a 
lumbering cabriolet with nothing but a hard board to sit upon, drawn 
by one horse, for twenty-five francs. This was sufficiently extortionate, 
and we protested. At length it was arranged fora much pleasanter 
waggonette and a pair of horses, for the sum of fifteen francs. It was to 
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be ready in three-quarters of an hour and drive to the Hétel du Com- 
merce—the only hotel in the place that was open. 

Thither we proceeded in search of something to break our fast. A 
very light meal at 6 A.M., a journey by rail, and a long drive in a 
diligence, had sensibly increased the pangs of hunger. ‘The exterior 
of the hotel was so little prepossessing that we hesitated, We had, 
however, no other choice, and boldly assaulted the front door—which 
stood invitingly open. We entered immediately upon the kitchen: an 
apartment furnished with a long deal table and an enormous stove 
behind it. Between the table and the stove stood the landlady—the 
greatest ornament of the place. What a recommendation was she to 
the excellences of her own larder! what a woman! what an enormous 
size ! and how she seemed to revel in her hot berth and her occupation 
—that of peeling onions. Half fearful of addressing this female 
colossus, I yet felt that “‘ventre affamé,” if it have no ears must 
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possess courage, and boldly advancing into the lion’s den, demanded 
what she could produce at a moment’s notice. 

The lion, after all, proved very tame and amiable. Your morose 
specimens are usually of the diminutive genus: your elephants are 
good-tempered, and obliging: unless finally roused; and then ! 
Our amiable lion recommended us to wait until one o’clock, when we 
could be comfortably served with an excellent dinner. But upon 
being informed that by one o’clock we hoped to be on our road to St. 
Hugon, the urgency of the case became apparent. 

“Ah!” cried she, opening her eyes until they looked like plates, 
and we, terrified, fell back as we remembered the story of Petit Poucet. 
“If that was the case she must count up her resources. Would 
Monsieur et Madame take soup? No? something more substantial ? 
Then she would hastily prepare a delicious omelette with fresh eggs, 
and a plat de veau. That was all she could manage on the instant. 
But she was famous for her omelettes. And with good hot coffee and 
a dessert, perhaps Monsieur et Madame could manage to satisfy the 
appetite.” 

We assured her that nothing could be better. 

“Tt was not yet the season,” continued our hostess, who rattled on 
unceasingly. ‘Very few people had as yet visited Allevard. She 
was not sure but we were the very first. Going up to St. Hugon, were 
few? And pray what had they the conscience to demand for a 
carriage? Not more than ten francs, she hoped. Out of the season 
a carriage was always to be obtained under the regular price.” 

We were ushered into a large room with a sanded floor, by a maiden 
who seemed the very essence of cleanliness and stupidity; but who in 
avery few minutes brought us in an admirably cooked déjeuner and 
steaming coffee. M. was tempted to try the “vin du pays,” a bottle 
of which had been placed on the table, and paid for her temerity by a 
grimace that would have made her fortune on the stage. 

The small world turned out to see us depart. The landlady, a 
huge knife in one hand, the other resting upon her substantial hip, 
wished us “bon voyage” in a voice that corresponded with her dimen- 
sions. We might have been going to the end of the world. 

Off at last; and now commenced a drive that would baffle all de- 
scription. For some distance it led along a tolerably straight, even 
road, through a long valley. To our right the mountains immediately 
ascended ; to our left a stream rippled over its stony bed. We passed 
cottages that looked desolate and in ruins, without windows, and, as 
far as we could see, without doors. Nevertheless they were inhabited. 
Then, after a certain distance of this tolerably even road, we began to 
ascend, and from that time continued to ascend to the end of our 
journey. The road turned and wound about amidst the mountains, 
which now closed in upon us, and now opened up views of the most 
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lovely and fertile valley: a valley considered seriously to rival the most 
beautiful valleys of Switzerland more than any other in France. 
The road, cut out of the mountain side, grew rough and uneven. 
The carriage jolted over the ruts and stones, and tossed to and fro just 
like a boat chopping about the sea. Occasionally we would go so near 
to the edge of the precipice that a sudden lurch in the vehicle would 
disclose to us its awful depth, and make us feel as if the next moment 
must plunge us into the chasm. ‘Then would come a terrified scream 
from M. and a “ N’ayez pas peur, madame, n’ayez pas peur!” from the 
benign old coachman, who, probably having performed the journey for 
the last fifty years, had lost all idea of danger and all sense of the 
beautiful. 
It certainly was at times awful and terrifying to weak nerves: to 
others more happily organized, this very sense of awe and danger con- 
tributed greatly to the enjoyment of the moment. Now a sudden turn 
brought us face to face with a mountain on whose summit reposed an 
immense glacier, the blue ice dazzling in the sunshine. Now another 
turn, and behold a mountain of forest, in which the up-turned gaze 
might catch the sunshine glinting through the leaves, and making 
dancing lights and shadows amidst the brambles and shrubs and 
strawberry roots. Wild violets and primroses abounded. They covered 
the banks like a rich carpet, and in many places it was impossible to 
plant the foot without crushing them. Never and nowhere had we 
seen them so abundant. The large dog-violets attracted by their size 
and beauty, but, alas, were, of course, scentless; but here and there, 
hiding, as it were, their diminished heads, we lighted upon a root of 
small, modest violets, and how delicious was their perfume ! 
High and higher we ascended ; close and closer the sidesof the pass 
fell in; deep and deeper grew the precipice. Presently we came to a 
spot where we had to quit the carriage for the purpose of seeing the 
“Pont du Diable”’—the “ Devil’s Bridge.” Now commenced a descent 
on our own account. There, far below, was the bridge: everything 
around as wild as could possibly be imagined. Crowning the pass was 
the immense glacier ; on either side of us a thick forest ; trees to the 
very summits of the mountains; here and there a fallen monarch 
struck by lightning and thrown half-way down the precipice; great 
pieces of rock again, detached and hurled into the foaming torrent. 
Now an immense bird shot up suddenly from some hidden point, 
and went screaming far above our heads across the mountains, to be 
seen no more: the dying away of the cry making more palpable the 
stillness and desolation. 
But in our descent we wandered out of the right path (a type of 
so many of our lives), and fell into one muddy and wet with a running 
stream. A scream from M. Her foot had plunged into a small pool. 
A tiny boot was held up in dismay ; vanity palpably lurked behind that 
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distress. ‘‘I cannot possibly go on,” cried she. ‘‘ You must explore 
the bridge alone, and on your return describe what you have seen.” 
I obeyed, and dashed away through brake and briar, until at length, 
splashed and breathless, but indifferent to all save the surrounding 
scene, I stood upon the “ Devil’s Bridge.” 

Heights above, depths below. The bridge is built of grey stone, 
and spans the precipice with a single arch. It was constructed some 
centuries ago for the use of the monks of the monastery. Raised in 
one night, says the legend, by the devil, upon an understanding with 
St. Hugon that the first life that passed over it should become his. 
The bridge erected, the saint himself was the first to pass over it, but 
he took care to drive on before him—his donkey. The devil, in furious 
rage, seized the luckless animal and hurled it into the chasm, leaving 
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its body to attract the wolves, which ever since have haunted the 
surrounding forests. 

It was appalling to look over the sides of the bridge, appalling to 
gaze above and below. Far down, at a depth of over 400 feet, the 
torrent of the Bens rushed angry and foaming over its rocky bed; so 
far below that it seemed almost lost to view. Clefts in the rocks, and 
great boulders of stone, turned aside the straight course of its current, 
and impeded its progress, It seemed, indeed, almost a mystery how 
the bridge could have been constructed in that desolate spot by human 
ingenuity : and one felt inclined to pardon ignorant superstition for 
putting faith in any supernatural tradition. 

The solitude of the whole scene was fearful—and yet how soothing. 
Turning and looking down the pass, the great steepness of our late 
ascent could be realized. Yet we were far from our journey’s end. 
This thought, after a tolerably long reverie, brought me back to things 
present. I remembered how much remained to be done; how M. had 
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been left alone half way down the precipice; how the coachman 
would be waxing impatient. When at length I recovered M., I found 
she had employed her time in gathering an immense bouquet of cow- 
slips. “I take them home and dry them,” she explained. “ You 
can’t think how it improves the flavour of the tea. And it is an 
excellent remedy for measles ! ” 

We soon rejoined the carriage, and continued our way. Every step 
disclosed fresh beauty and grandeur. Each moment seemed to bring 
us nearer that great glacier. Here, indeed, we were far away from and 
above the world, in the very midst of the gigantic Alps. What 
desolate yet glorious spots these monks invariably chose in which to 
bury themselves. And in those past centuries, when refinement and 
civilization in the world were about on a par with such as might be 
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found in the mountains, it is possible to imagine that these monks, less 
strictly separated from each other than they are now, were happy 
enough ; passing their days in fishing, talking, strolling, a little work, 
and a certain amount of religious exercise. Harmless lives, at least ; 
if leaving no record of good behind them, leaving none of ill. 

At length, almost when the pass appeared to close in utterly and 
forbid further progress, a sudden turn in the road opened out to view 
the monastery itself. 

At first sight the exterior was sufficiently disappointing ; and indeed 
the whole building is not very interesting. It is less the monastery 
than the asccnt to it that is sowonderful. Yet the ruins were extensive 
and marvellous enough undoubtedly. The fact that we were visiting 
the remains of graveyards and chapels, cells and refectories, that 
centuries ago had teemed with life, was productive of a feeling sad and 
weird enough to satisfy the most vivid imagination. 


The ruins occupied an immense area of ground. It had beena 
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monastery of the Chartreuse: the same order as that visited on a 
previous occasion, and described in these pages.* It was founded 
about the year 1175, by St. Hugon, a bishop of Grenoble, and was 
twice destroyed by fire. The last building was constructed in the 
17th century, but in 1791 was sold. The purchaser quickly demolished 
the whole structure for the purpose of turning it into an iron and lead 
foundry, a destination it never fulfilled. A portion of the building is 
now devoted to a distillery, where they make a liqueur in imitation of 
that of the Grande Chartreuse, but very inferior. 

The third and last building must have been a splendid as well as 
a most extensive structure. The monks had evidently prepared them- 
selves a long abode, determined to live out here, in peace and solitude, 
many centuries. But time rolls on, with its chances and changes. Man 
proposes; he cannot dispose. The lot is thrown into the lap; the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. 

Of all countries and nations upon earth, the most uncertain in its 
chances and changes is France. The revolution that ruined the Grande 
Chartreuse put an end also to all the hopes and calculations of these 
worthy monks. ‘True, those who had built the monastery were long 
since reposing in the cemetery they had allotted to themselves. But 
that cemetery planned to receive the human dust of a thousand years ; 
and those cloisters that in whispers were to echo the silent footsteps of 
a thousand years ; had scarce told one century of the time, when the 
monastery was desecrated; its earth yielded to the spade, its strong 
walls fell crumbling inwards. So here, before its time, in the midst of 
this vast solitude, reposes this great ruin. 

The principal entrance gate, of black and white marble, bears date 
1675. This and the front of the structure is in good preservation. But 
the interior—the cells, the refectory, the cloisters--leave but a trace 
of ruined walls to show what has been. The portion best preserved 
is that formerly devoted to the use of strangers. Here visitors may 
still have refreshment served to them. But the look of the room would 
alone be enough for an Englishman, whatever the French may tolerate. 

“ Here,” said the guide, as he conducted us over the ruins, “ was 
the chapel,” pointing to crumbling walls; “there the refectory,” more 
crumbling walls; “there were the cloisters,” a2 long row of crumbling 
walls. ‘‘ That was the cemetery,” he continued. ‘TI have planted it 
with fruit trees, as may be seen. The trees bear excellent fruit. We 
know it was the cemetery by the plans that exist. And now and then 
I turn over a skull or a cross-bone in digging the ground. Oui, Mon- 
sieur, even now. Que voulez-vous? We must all cometoit. And 
why should the fruit be any the worse? Ma foi! il faut vivre. I sell 
the fruit at a fair price.” 


* “A Night in a Monastery,” ARGosy, Jan. and Feb., 1874. 
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“Where ignorance is bliss,” quoted M. tritely. And two large, rosy 
apples pocketed that morning at breakfast began to feel somewhat less 
of a prize than we had thought them. 

We followed the guide’s description, and filled up in imagination 
what was lacking in reality. About fifteen minutes’ walk from this, but 
quite out of sight and sound, there is a foundry in full operation; so 
said the guide; but these were sights and sounds to destroy the 
romance of such scenes as the present, and we felt no inclination to 
invade its territories. The echoes of its anvils would for us bear no 
charms. It was time, too, that we thought of wending our way back- 
wards. So bidding our guide farewell, and wishing him a good crop of 
apples in harvest time, we once more set out. 

Not to return by the same way. Crossing the chasm on a 
bridge that seemed perilous to life ; holding our breath as we looked 
over ; wedescended on the opposite bank of the pass. The effect was 
less grand in descending ; but the sensation was perhaps more awful, 
whilst it certainly looked more dangerous. More than ever the carriage 
swayed from side to side; more than ever it approached the edge 
of the precipice, for the road was narrower; and many a time we 
seemed within a hair’s breath of being hurled into the far off rushing 
torrent. 

But the cocher only laughed at M.’s screams; and to her re- 
monstrances, her prayers to drive more slowly (we were already at 
funeral pace), he only repeated his everlasting ‘‘N’ayez pas peur, 
madame ; il n’y a pas d’ danger.” 

Perhaps so. But M. could bear it no longer, and stopping the 
vehicle for a moment, she sprang out. She would walk a little until 
the road grew safer. 

So we went on, enjoying this wonderful, beautiful nature. Now passing 


“over a road cut through the wood; now coming out into the open; 


the whole surrounding glorious view*of mountain, glacier, forest, 
precipice, torrent, and far off valley, disclosed in one splendid glance. 
We once more became children, and gathered cowslips and primroses 
and violets ; and marvelled at the abundance of the earth’s riches and 
the mighty Power that could make these small flowers as wonderful, 
beautiful, and incomprehensible, in their way, as the very mountains on 
which they grew. 

Down, down, down ; until at length, after a long drive that was 
yet too short, we once more entered the straight piece of road, 
with its rippling stream and ruinous-looking huts, and drove on to 
Allevard. 

There we found we had full two hours to wait for the return of the 
diligence to Goncelin. We walked up to the cascade called the 
“Bout du monde,” and admired its beauties, though they seemed 
tame compared with those we had just seen. Here, too, we came upon 
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a foundry; the chief foundry in this part of France. It seemed 
desecration to have built it in the midst of scenes so lovely. Dense 
smoke poured forth from its chimneys; the rocks re-echoed with the 
sound of many anvils, But we were tired; the drive had jolted us 
into a state of bodily misery, and we turned into the church and sat 
down to rest. 

When sufficiently restored, we made our way to the gardens of the 
établissement, and sat down upon a bench to await the diligence. 
There we talked over what we had seen, and watched some men 
washing whole cargoes of bottles, preparing for the coming season: 
and another man playing at bear on all fours with his little child. She 
was an ugly little child, and awkward, but he seemed as proud of her 
as if she had been born beautiful and in the purple. Finally, we 
brought out our apples, peeled, eat, and enjoyed them like two children, 
never once casting a thought to the remarks of our guide at the 
monastery. 

Amongst our passengers on the diligence was a nice-looking, lively 
young woman who was housekeeper to a priest. She alighted at the 
last village before entering Goncelin, and we could not but admire the 
taste of the curé in choosing so blooming a damsel to enliven the 
echoes of his gloomy domain. 

At Goncelin we had half an hour to wait for the train, and, entering 
the quiet café opposite the station, refreshed ourselves with hot coffee 
dashed with brandy to keep out a possible cold—for in the latter part 
of our journey a smart shower had fallen. No longer, then, would we 
have ridiculed the good priest’s umbrella, as in the morning ! 

The train came up, and in due time we reached the little station of 
Gitres. As we walked back along the white, dusty road, we confessed 
that we had seldom had a pleasanter excursion. 

The shades of night had fallen, and eight o’clock long struck when 
we reached the chateau. Before entering, for a few moments we 
wandered into the avenue, and sat down, and watched the stars spark- 
ling as they do not sparkle in less brilliant atmospheres. The moon 
was rising big and round as a shield, and cast ghostly glimmers, and 
mysterious, creeping shadows upon the surrounding mountains. Above 
all, listening to the nightingales as they answered each other in the 
groves and woods : their melody alone breaking the solemn stillness of 
the night air. 

It was altogether delightful, enchanting, yet somehow most saddening 
and subduing. And as we passed out of the darkness into the house, 
like two phantoms of the night, one of us at least almost wished to 
be.a phantom in reality, to haunt and guard for ever these perfect 
regions. 

Cuar.es W. Woop. 
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ON DUTY. 


” ALF-PAST SIX, and no summons!” muttered Mons, André 

Chavarol, givinga discontented tug at his ample moustache, and 
indulging in a vague reminiscence of “Il Bacio” with his other hand 
on the window of his diminutive salon in the Rue Saint-Lazare, adjoining 
the Passage du Havre. “If old mother Tapin doesn’t show more 
consideration for my white cravats and the brilliancy of my bottines, I 
shall cut the connection, ma parole! Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday— 
three blank days, three dinners at thirty-two sous in the Carrefour 
Gaillon ; horrible repasts of india-rubber filets, inscrutable sauces, and 
Bordeaux grown at Suresnes ! ” 

There must have been something indescribably unpalatable in this 
latter reminiscence, for M. Chavarol’s countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of intense disgust ; and “Il Bacio” was forthwith abandoned 
for the more stirring march from “ Faust,” which he drummed so vindic- 
tively on the window-pane that a gentle tap at the door, and the sub- 
sequent entrance of the concierge in his shirt-sleeves and a blue apron, 
wholly failed to attract his attention. 

“* Monsieur ! ” began Cerberus. 

No answer, beyond a redoubled fortissimo of the amateur musician. 

‘Monsieur André !” he continued, in a louder tone. 

“Ha! pére Gaillard,” exclaimed the other, turning suddenly round. 
“ Anything for me?” 

“A letter for monsieur, to be delivered immediately, the com- 
missioner said.” 

M. Chavarol seized the proffered envelope, tore it hastily open, and | 
ran his eye over the contents of the enclosed note, which were’ > 
sufficiently laconic, consisting merely of the following words : “ Madame 
de Nerval, 22, Rue de Berlin. Seven precisely.” 

“C’est bien, pere Gaillard,” said he. ‘If Morisseau should happen | 
to look in this evening, you will tell him that I am on duty.” 

“On duty!” muttered M. Gaillard, as he slowly descended the | 
staircase leading to his own particular domain. “On duty! I should | 
very much like to know what sort of duty calls Monsieur André out 
two or three times a week and where those mysterious letters come | 
from. As if any lodger had any right to keep secrets from his concierge ? | 
That friend of his, Morisseau, is as close as wax; but if I don’t worm | 
jt out of him somehow or other, my name isn’t Aristide Gaillard !” ; 

Meanwhile, M. Chavarol, after glancing at the note he held in his | | 
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hand and consulting his watch, retired to give the finishing touch to 
his toilette in the adjoining chamber, and emerged from thence a few 
moments later, with a by no means dissatisfied air. 

“Ten minutes will take me there,” he soliloquised, as he buttoned 
his light overcoat, and drew on a pair of pearl-grey gloves. ‘ Who is 
Madame de Nerval, I wonder? and, what’s more to the purpose, is 
her cook a cordon bleu? In the present state of my appetite, that is 
an uncommonly important question.” 

So saying, he left the room, carefully locking the door behind him, 
and swinging the key on his forefinger until he arrived at the porter’s 
lodge, where he attached it to its particular hook ; and crossing the 
street, commenced a leisurely ascent of the Rue d’Amsterdam. 

He had scarcely been gone a quarter of an hour, when a stoutish 
individual of jovial aspect, attired in a shiny black alpaca coat, 
closely fitting check trousers, and smoking a cigarette, bounded into 
the sanctum of the concierge ; who was discussing with great apparent 
relish a savoury mess, of which the principal ingredient bore a strong 
resemblance to onions, 

“ André at home, pére Gaillard?” asked the new-comer. 

““No, Monsieur Morisseau,” replied that functionary, without rising 
from his seat: “ he bade me tell you if you called, that he was on duty.” 

“Ah!” said M. Morisseau, unconcernedly, as if the information 
| were exactly what he had expected. “Did he leave any other 
P message?” 

““ Not a syllable.” 

“Ah, well; if he should come back before midnight, which isn’t 
; likely, you may tell him that he will find me at the Brasserie in the 

Faubourg Poissonnitre from nine till ten, and after that at the Café 
des Variétés. You understand ?” 

“Pardi! But, Monsieur Morisseau.” 

“Well ?” 

“‘ What does Monsieur André mean by saying he is on duty ?” 

“What do you mean, pere Gaillard, when you say anything?” 

“C’te bétise !”’ returned the concierge ; ‘ what I say, of course.” 
_ “Then the chances are, pere Gaillard, that André means what Ae 
| says. Au revoir.” 
_ “Nothing to be got out of him,” said the porter, shaking his head 
| in despair, as M. Morisseau, with a final nod of adieu, disappeared 
| through the door of the loge. “Ah! if Monsieur André’s friend were 
» only a woman !” 
| As we have no intention of keeping our readers similarly in the dark 
f as regards the mysterious profession exercised by M. Chavarol, it may 
| not be amiss, before proceeding further, to communicate to them 
} certain indispensable details respecting the hero of our sketch. His 
) father, Antoine Chavarol, owner of a small estate in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood of Tours, had constantly resided there until his death, which 
had occurred some ten or twelve years previous to the commencement 
of this veracious history. At his demise, the house and land attached to 
it had been sold, and the proceeds divided between André and his 
younger brother, a sub-lieutenant in a regiment of Chasseurs quartered 
in Algeria. The property, however, having been heavily mortgaged by 
M. Chavarol, senior, partly for the education of his sons at the Lycée 
Napoléon, and partly for the payment of debts contracted by himself, 
the joint inheritance of the two brothers amounted barely to thirty 
thousand francs. After having, by the advice of the family notary, 
invested his share in public securities, André established his head- 
quarters in Paris, where he had at first more than one opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of what the French call “a vache enragée,” 
a term equivalent to the hospitable board of our own Duke Humphrey. 
Like most young men of limited means and without a profession, he 
applied himself to literature, and at the time when our story begins had 
become tolerably well known in the little world of journalists; of 
which his friend, Léon Morisseau, was an influential member, and a 
dramatic author to boot. The trifling revenue, however, derived from 
his pen, added to the interest of his fifteen thousand francs, would 
hardly have sufficed to defray his daily expenses, including the rent of 
his modest fourth floor in the Rue Saint-Lazare, if chance had not 
furnished him with another string to his bow. 

Among the many representatives of every class of Parisian society 
with whom, as a newspaper writer, he had come in contact, few were 
better qualified and none more willing to lend him a helping hand 
than la Metre Tapin, as she was usually denominated, or Madame 
Veuve Tapin, as her own cards and prospectuses described her. 
Madame Tapin’s occupations were as multifarious as they were 
profitable. In addition to being the proprietor of a monthly sheet 
of fashions, entitled “ Le Chic,” chiefly patronised (owing to its ultra 
décolletées tendencies) by the fair denizens of that ill-paved labyrinth 
of hilly streets in the vicinity of the Rue Bréda, she negotiated 
marriages and instituted private inquiries with consummate delicacy 
and circumspection; possessed a larger assortment of feminine 
apparel, nearly equal to new, than any marchande de toilette in the 
quarter ; and, lastly, undertook to supply at an hour’s notice a well- 
dressed and perfectly presentable “ quatorzitme,” in cases where by 
accident or mischance the number of invited guests had been unex- 
pectedly reduced to thirteen. These occasions, more frequent than one 
would be apt to imagine, demanded on her part a considerable degree 
of tact in the selection of the right man for the right place; and 
André, who had already won the old lady’s heart by a little judicious 
puffing of “ Le Chic” in the smaller literature journals, and who had no 
objection to an excellent dinner and an honorarium of fifteen francs 
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out of the twenty received by Madame Tapin, was specially reserved 
by her for the more aristocratic gatherings, where good looks and 
gentlemanly manners were a sine qua non. ‘Thus it was that, on the 
evening alluded to, our hero mounted the carpeted staircase of No. 
22, Rue de Berlin, and was announced by the maitre d’hdtel of 
Madame de Nerval as “‘ Monsieur André.” 

The majority of the company had arrived before he made his entrée, 
and were dispersed in groups, sitting or standing, in the prettily- 
furnished salon of their hostess; some occupied in inspecting the 
photographic albums on the tables or the water-colour drawings on 
the walls, others engaged in that desultory and disjointed conversation 
which ordinarily precedes the summons to the dining-room. Advancing 
a step to meet the new-comer, Madame de Nerval, a prepossessing 
and elegantly-dressed blonde, apparently about seven or eight and 
twenty, graciously returned his salutation ; and M. Chavarol, judging 
the presentation at an end, and aware from past experience that the 
customary reception of a “ quatorzitme” was commonly limited to a 
bow or acurtsy, retired discreetly to a corner of the room, resigning 
himself, as a matter of course, to the prescribed modesty of his réle. 
To his surprise, however, on glancing casually at the lady of the house, 
he discovered that her eyes were constantly wandering in his direction; 
and, regarding her more attentively, he fancied that her face was 
familiar to him and that he had certainly seen her before. But 
where ? 

His reflections were cut short by the entrance of the fourteenth and 
last guest, a stout, red-faced personage, announced as Monsieur Jozan ; 
immediately after whose arrival the folding doors of the adjoining apart- 
ment were thrown open, and the welcome tidings, ‘“‘ Madame est 
servie!” issued from the lips of the major-domo. The dinner pro- 
gressed much in the usual fashion, and André was not slow to convince 
himself that, whoever Madame de Nerval might be, her chef was a 
master of his art; an opinion in which his next neighbour, an elderly 
gentleman of bland and sociable aspect, appeared entirely to coincide. 
From him M. Chavarol learnt that the charming donor of the feast 
had been two years a widow ; that the death of her husband had left 
her mistress of a considerable fortune, as well as of the hotel inhabited 
by her ; and finally that, according to rumour, she was likely ere long 
to exchange her name of de Nerval for the less patrician appellation 
of Jozan. 

“ Who is Monsieur Jozan?” inquired André. 

“One of the magnates of the Bourse,” replied his informant. “An 
agent de change, who, if report speaks truth, was rather hard hit last 
settling day. He has contrived to weather the storm this time; but 
when a man burns the candle at both ends as he does—”’ Here 
he paused, and looked significantly at our hero. 
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“In what way?” asked the latter. “ You forget that he is a stranger 
to me.” 

“True,” remarked the old gentleman, “and on second thoughts, 
as his affairs do not concern ‘us, perhaps the less said about them the 
better. But if I were Madame de Nerval, and had any idea of 
marrying him, I would only do so on one condition—that all my 
money should be settled on myself.” 

At this moment, the lady in question rose from her chair, and the 
whole party adjourned to the¥salon for coffee. It was a lovely evening 
in June, and the windows being partially left open, the orange-blossoms 
and moss-roses on the balcony diffused an agreeable fragrance through 
the room. A rubber had been already organised by M. Jozan and 
three other amateurs of the game; anda young lady, seated at the 
piano, was lightly fingering Waldteufel’s newest waltz. Although 
aware that his presence was no longer necessary, and conscious that 
any forgetfulness of his actual position might under the circumstances 
be deemed presumptuous, and even intrusive, André still lingered, he 
hardly knew why, and mechanically turned over the leaves of one of 
the albums lying on the table. While he was thus engaged, the rustling 
of a silk dress near the spot where he was standing attracted his 
attention, and looking up, he perceived Madame de Nerval observing 
him with a peculiar smile. 

“Has Monsieur André Chavarol quite forgotten his little playmate 
Joséphine ?” she said. 

“Mademoiselle Doligny!” he stammered out. “Pardon me, I 
should say Madame.” 

“Hush!” she replied in a low tone. ‘Not another word now, but 
do not fail to be here to-morrow at two. I shall expect you.” 

Andre took the hint, and gently returning the pressure of the 
delicately gloved hand theld out to him, bowed respectfully and 
silently, and an instant ‘later quitted the room. 

“Who is that ?” presently asked M.Jozan, who had watched the 
young man’s departure with a certain amount of curiosity from his seat 
at the whist table. 

“An old acquaintance of mine, Whom I have not seen for many 
years,” quietly replied Madame de Nerval. 

During his walk from the Rue de Berlin to the Boulevard, M. 
Chavarol had ample matter for reflection ; and so absorbed was he by 
his own thoughts that, had he not instinctively turned to the right on 
entering the Rue d’Amsterdam, he might ere long have found himself 
unconsciously exploring the innermost recesses of the Batignolles. It 
seemed to him an age since he had last beheld Joséphine Doligny ; 
since they had played together in her father’s garden at Tours, or 
wandered hand in hand, in all the joyous freedom of childhood, 
along the picturesque banks of their native Loire. What changes had 
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taken place since those happy days, long forgotten, but now once 
more vividly present to his memory, when he had fondly called her his 
little wife, and patiently submitted to the capricious ordeal of the 
“ Marguerite,” with its alluring “un peu, beaucoup, passionnément,” 
and its inexorably annihilating “pas du tout!” They had never met 
since the fatal morning when she had entered the carriage destined 
to convey her to the convent. He had a vague remembrance of having 
- heard in after years of her marriage; but his father’s death and his 
own subsequent departure to Paris had prevented him from ascertain- 
ing any further particulars concerning her. He had left her a mere 
child, and she was now a widow ; and, if he had been rightly informed, 
not likely to remain so long. He tried to argue with himself that 
nothing could be more natural, but what he had as yet learnt respecting 
her prétendu was by no means reassuring ; and he resolved, for the sake 
of “auld lang syne,” to penetrate if possible the mystery which 
appeared to envelope the social position of M. Jozan. “ Morisseau 
must know all about him,” he thought, and to Morisseau he determined 
in the first instance to apply. 

He had by this time reached the corner of the Rue Montmartre, 
and was hesitating, like a true Parisian flaneur, whether or not to 
retrace his steps; when he espied the very man he was in search of, 
descending the Boulevard with rapid strides. 

“‘T have something to ask you, mon cher,” said André. 

“ And I have something to tell you,” replied his friend, linking his 
arm in that of the other; ‘and good news, ma foi! Do you re- 
member the little comedy in verse you sent to Montigny some six 
months back? Well, I met the régisseur of the Gymnase an hour ago ; 
he had just posted a letter to you, stating that your piece was accepted, 
and would be read to the actors to-morrow. If Blanche Pierson will 
only play the heroine, I’ll answer for a success.” 

*¢ And never would a success come more 2 propos,” said M. Chavarol. 
“For, after what has happened this evening, la mére Tapin must look 
out for another quatorzitme.” 

Thereupon he related to his companion the events of the last few 
hours; his former intimacy with Madame de Nerval, her recognition of 
him, and the probability of her approaching marriage ; and concluded 
by inquiring if he were acquainted with an agent de change of the 
name of Jozan. 

“Jozan!” exclaimed Morisseau. “My dear fellow, you couldn't 
have addressed yourself better! I know more about him than he 
would care to acknowledge, for the apartment I occupy belongs to him, 
and a very awkward customer he is on quarter-day, I can assure you; 
but that’s not what you want to hear. First of all, is the lady in 
question rich?” 

** Rich, young, and beautiful,” answered André. 
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“Never mind the two latter items,” coolly observed the other, 
‘though in ordinary cases they count for something. She has money, 
you say ; well then, you may depend upon it, Jozan means to marry 
her if she will have him.” 

“Is he so hard up?” asked M. Chavarol. 

“‘ He soon will be, at any rate,” was Morisseau’s reply. ‘‘ His losses 
at the Bourse have been enormous of late, and his ill-luck at baccarat 
in the Rue Royale has become almost proverbial. For further particulars, 
apply to la petite Sauterelle, of the Folies-Bergére !” 

“ But,’ resumed André, recalling to mind the old gentleman’s 
suggestion, “‘suppose her fortune were tied up, so that he couldn’t 
touch a sou of the capital ?” 

“Then,” said Morisseau, “if Jozan’s the man I take him to be, he 
would contrive to back out, even at the church door. The affair lies 
in a nutshell; either she likes him sufficiently to accept him on his 
own conditions, in which case all the talking in the world will never 
persuade her to the contrary, or she has been strangely misinformed as 
to his financial position ; and it rests with you to undeceive her. Past 
eleven !” he continued, glancing at his watch. ‘I shall look in at 
the Variétés for a few minutes. Will you come?” 

“Not to-night,” replied M. Chavarol. “I must think the matter 
over before I sleep, for I shall have work enough on my hands to- 
morrow.” 

On his return home an hour later, he found a letter awaiting him. 
It was the expected bulletin from the régisseur of the Gymnase, 
appointing twelve o’clock on the following day for the reading of the 
two-act comedy, “ Mieux vaut tard que jamais.” 

The foyer or green-room of the ancient Théatre de Madame is 
neither more nor less than an average specimen of its class, being 
about as dismal and uninviting a locality as can well be imagined; but 
to André’s eyes it appeared a paradise, as he seated himself on one ot 
the baize-covered benches, and listened to the ticking of the clock, 
pending the arrival of the artists destined to embody the creations of 
his fancy. ‘The entrance of the stage-manager aroused him from his 
reverie. Presently the actors and actresses engaged in the piece came 
straggling in one after another; and exactly at the appointed hour, the 
courteous and intelligent director of the Gymnase emerged from his 
private sanctum, shook our hero cordially by the hand, and requested 
him to take his seat at a table in a corner of the room, on which stood 
the traditional tumbler and decanter of water for the refreshment: of 
the reader. Slightly nervous at the commencement of his task, André 
felt speedily reassured by the attention manifested by his auditors ; 
and the approbatory murmurs, which every now and then greeted some 
lively tirade or happy flight of imagination, became more and more 
frequent towards the concluding scenes of the second act. As he 
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finally closed his manuscript, the applause, though to a certain extent 
moderated by the presence of the manager, was unanimous. The 
actors were evidently enchanted with their parts, and the charming 
Mdlle. Pierson, to whose sympathetic talent the principal character 
had been specially entrusted, confided to the author, with one of her 
sweetest smiles, her intention of inaugurating the first performance by 
two of the most bewitching toilettes that the inventive genius of 
M. Worth and Madame Virot could possibly supply. 

It was now nearly half-past one. M. Chavarol, mindful of his pro- 
mise, took a hasty leave of the manager, and started at once in the 
direction of the Rue de Berlin: where he was immediately admitted 
into the boudoir of the fair widow. The interview was long and con- 
fidential, and during its progress André had ample opportunity of 
comparirg (greatly, it must be confessed, to the advantage of the latter) 
his indistinct recollections of the youthful Joséphine with the elegant 
and accomplished Madame de Nerval. When at length—after fully 
satisfying her curiosity as to hisown past and present career, and excusing 
rather lamely, on the plea of necessity, what she playfully termed his 
‘‘monstrous” position as a professional “fourteenth”—he adverted to 
the real subject of his visit, it was with a secret feeling of jealousy, 
which he would perhaps have found it difficult to explain. The mere 
mention, however, of Monsieur Jozan was received with such an 
irrepressible burst of merriment on the part of the lady that André, 
though he doubted the evidence of his own ears, stopped short, and 
stared at her in undisguised amazement. 

‘Encore lui!” she exclaimed, bursting again into an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. “Ce pauvre Jozan! not a day passes without his 
name being brought up by some one or other in connection with mine ! 
Oh, André, André, I did not expect that from you !” 

“TI see nothing so very extraordinary,” said M. Chavarol, smiling 
in his turn, “in people alluding occasionally to your intended 
husband.” 

Madame de Nerval did her best to look serious, but the attempt 
was a decided failure. 

“Do you really mean what you say?” she inquired. 

“TI merely echo the common report,” he replied, “and conclude 
from what I hear that he has asked you to be his wife. AmI wrong?” 

“ You are perfectly right. He 4as asked me—twice; and, as the moth 
still flutters round the candle, I have every reason to believe that he 
iatends asking me a third time. And then——” 

“ And then?” repeated André, anxiously. 

**T shall have lost a pleasant acquaintance,” said the widow, “and 
he will have no excuse in future for neglecting the Folies-Bergére. 
You perceive that I am quite au courant,” she added. “And now let 
us drop the subject, and talk about yourse f.’ 
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Three-quarters of an hour later, as our hero was on the point of 
quitting the hétel of the Rue de Berlin, a smart Victoria drove up to 
the door. In it reclined the portly figure of M. Jozan, attired in a dark 
. blue frock-coat of superlative cut, and wearing a delicate rosebud in 
his button-hole. So absorbed was he in his own reflections that, after 
alighting and dismissing the coachman, he passed hastily through the 
porte cochtre without bestowing the slightest glance of recognition on 
his fellow guest of the evening before, and disappeared into the 
vestibule, his approach being heralded by two loud strokes on the 
porter’s gong. 

“ He means business,” said M. Chavarol to himself, as he slowly 
descended the Rue d’Amsterdam. “I should like to see how he will 
look when he comes out again !” 


It may easily be imagined that, having so propitiously renewed his 
intimacy with Madame de Nerval, André seldom allowed many days 
to elapse without forming one of the favoured few admitted to her 
attractive salon ; and it required no great amount of penetration on his 
part to discover that among all its privileged frequenters he was by no 
means the least welcome. On the first occasion of their meeting, sub- 
sequent to M, Jozan’s recent interview with her, he ascertained that 
his surmises as to the motive of that gentleman’s visit were correct ; 
and that her definitive rejection of his third proposal had resulted in 
the immediate transfer of his allegiance to an American heiress of the 
Quartier Beaujon. However agreeable this news may have been to 
M. Chavarol, he scrupulously refrained from any undue display of 
satisfaction. Conscious of a growing partiality for the fascinating 
widow, and fully aware of the difference between their respective 
positions, he resolved neither by word nor deed to betray the existence 
of a feeling which he firmly believed could by no possibility be re- 
ciprocated. Whether he were right or wrong in this supposition it would 
be premature to say. Whatever might be the lady’s idea on the subject, 
she kept her own counsel ; and, all dangerous ground being tacitly and 
as it were by common consent avoided by both parties, their almost 
daily intercourse ripened into a degree of familiarity far more perilous 
than perhaps either of them was disposed to admit. 

Meanwhile, the rehearsals of “ Mieux vaut tard que jamais” went 
steadily and satisfactorily on. Mysterious paragraphs, adroitly con- 
ceived by Morisseau, and ingeniously calculated to excite the curiosity 
of the subscribers to “‘ Figaro” and “ La Vie Parisienne,” had already 
predisposed a considerable portion of the public in favour of the 
forthcoming novelty ; and the first performance of the comedy, 
supported as it was by the élite of the admirable company of the 
Gymnase, was. eagerly looked forward to as one of the dramatic 
“‘ éyénements ” of the season. Nothing had been neglected, in or 
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-out of the theatre, to bespeak a favourable hearing for the young 
author ; and it only remained to be seen whether the critical judgment 
of the audience would endorse or reverse the opinion so confidently 
-expressed by those immediately concerned in the production of his pieces 

That point was soon to be decided, for the eventful night had at 
last arrived. The house was fully and fashionably attended. A 
‘baignoire, at some distance from the stage, had been purposely reserved 
for Madame de Nerval ; the remaining places being occupied by one ot 
her lady friends, Morisseau, and, we need scarcely add, André. In the 
balcony, arrayed in the most ultra-chic toilette that her wardrobe could 
furnish, and armed with a ponderous opera-glass and gigantic fan, 
sat the smiling and good-humoured Madame Tapin; and in the re- 
mote recesses of the pit, half hidden by the claqueurs, an observant eye 
might have discovered the bald head and spectacles of M. Gaillard. 

The curtain rose, and an expectant silence reigned throughout the 
crowded salle. The earlier scenes of the play, chiefly devoted to an 
exposition of the plot, were coldly and inattentively listened to; and 
if, here and there, a brilliant thought or smart epigrammatic phrase 
elicited from some solitary enthusiast a low murmur of approbation, it 
died away without a responsive echo. The entrance of Mdlle. Pierson, 
however, her radiant beauty set off by an exquisitely becoming costume, 
was the signal for an ovation which, whether addressed to the actress 
or her milliner, or both, was unmistakeably sincere; and a few 

-moments sufficing to convince the most fastidious critic that her 
“‘ramage ” was on a par with her “plumage,” the spectators fairly 
gave themselves up to enjoyment, and applauded with equal zest the 
witty dialogue of the dramatist, and the graceful piquancy of his 
popular interpreter. 

At the end of the first act, Morisseau slipped out of the box, for the 
purpose, as he hinted to André, of enlisting in his favour the sympathies 
of his literary brethren in the foyer; his placeb eing temporarily 
occupied by M. de Brévannes, one of Madame de Nerval’s occasional 
visitors, glad to escape from the confined thraldom of his stall. After 
the usual topics of the day had been discussed, and a stray guess or 
two hazarded by the new-comer whether the authorship of the piece 
ought to be attributed to Gondinet or to Meilhac: 

“‘ By the way, Madame,” he said, “‘ you have heard the news about 
Jozan ?” 

“Ts he married already?” asked the widow, with a sly glance at 
André. 

“Not he, nor likely to be,” replied M. de Brévannes; “ unless he 
has more luck in Belgium than he has had in France.” 

“In Belgium ! ” exclaimed both ladies simultaneously. 

“Ma foi!” returned the other. ‘When aman has been, to use a 
technical expression, executed at the Bourse for non-payment on set- 
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tling day, the chances are that he will be half way to Brussels before 
night. Au revoir, mesdames,” he added, as the tinkling of a bell, 
announcing the close of the entr’acte, resounded through the house 5. 
and took his leave exactly as Morisseau re-entered the box, evidently 
in a high state of jubilation. 

“Ca va bien!” whispered the latter to his friend. ‘“ Not one dis- 
sentient voice as yet. If the second act goes as well as the first, take 
my word for it, next Monday’s feuilletons will be pleasant reading !” 

When a Parisian audience has once been tempted into “anything. 
approaching enthusiasm, a reaction is seldom to be dreaded. M. de. 
Talleyrand’s maxim that “first impressions are generally the right 
ones” is too consolatory to be easily abandoned; and few are so. 
entirely deficient in amour propre as willingly to lend a hand towards 
the demolition of the idol they themselves have set up. In the 
present case, however, no reversal of the original verdict was need- 
ful, or even possible. As the piece progressed, each successive scene 
was hailed with repeated manifestations of interest and delight ; while 
an ingeniously contrived and totally unsuspected dénouement brought 
down the curtain amid a tumult of spontaneous applause, overpowering 
the demonstrations of the claque, and triumphantly ratifying the 
admission of “ Mieux vaut tard que jamais ” into the répertoire of the 
Gymnase. 

When the name of M. André Chavarol had been duly proclaimed, 
according to custom, the eyes of the young author instinctively met 
those of Madame de Nerval. 

“TI am so happy,” she said ; and a soft pressure of her hand told him 
the rest. 

Leaving Morisseau to escort the ladies to their carriage, André 
hastened to the stage-door, and penetrated into the green-room in time 
to receive the congratulations of the manager, and express his gratitude 
to the artists who had so valiantly combated in his behalf. Which 
duty accomplished, we have reason to believe that his presence was. 
considered indispensable both by himself and somebody else at a 
joyous supper in the Rue de Berlin. 

Is it necessary, gentle reader, to indulge in any indiscreet speculations 
as to the future destinies of our hero? or shall we not rather bid him 
farewell at a moment when fortune seems at last inclined to vouchsafe. 
him a smile? Such smiles, we all know, are neither frequent nor- 
altogether to be depended upon; but the inconstant goddess may 
favour us when we least expect it, and who would ‘hen be disposed 
to quarrel with the time-honoured saying, ‘“ Mieux vaut tard que. 
jamais” ? 

C Bi. 
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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


ET me open the windows of a long-closed memory, and cool you 
with the December freshness of a Minnesota blast. 

Our Christmas mail had come in. The wood-fire was singing in the 
immense grate ; otherwise, the silence in the room was only broken by 
the rustling of the paper as we read our letters by the waning light of 
the afternoon. 

My brother passed to me with a smile those bearing my address, 
dexterously putting uppermost one with a certain handwriting upon it. 
Justine, his wife, echoed the smile as she looked up. My eyes were 
dim with joyful emotion, my cheeks brightening. How dear the 
writer was to me, none could know. The letter concluded thus : 

“‘ And when are you coming home, little woman? I have counted 
the months on a rosary of tears, and yesterday a decade had slipped 
through my fingers. Zz months since we looked on your pale, charming, 
spirituelle face! ‘ Months?’ do I say? It seems to me like, rather, 
ten centuries. I am hungry for a sight of you—for a sound of you, 
Dorie,” There is a rumour of Hubert’s coming down to Washington 
shortly. Does that mean (Heaven grant it!) that you and Justine 
travel with him ? JASPAR.” 

Hubert was my brother, as I have said, and Justine was his wife. 
Dear heart ! what need to tell who Jaspar was? I smoothed the letter 
tenderly upon my knee, caressante, as one-pats and smooths the hand 
of a friend. Had I been alone, I should have pressed it to my lips. 

“Pale, charming, spirituelle face,” indeed! A glance at the glass 
over the chimney-piece, as I turned to the fire, made me quite laugh at 
the words. The thin cheeks that I had brought with me from my far- 
away home had rounded into blooming peaches; the white, waxen 
complexion had regained its healthy hue; the clear eyes were hollow 
and shadowy no longer. My ten months in the West had made me a 
sound woman again, thanks to the care of my brother Hubert and his 
wife. 

Considerably more than a year ago a very serious illness had fallen 
upon me. It was subdued, and I got better after a fashion ; but I could 
not regain health and strength. The doctors said nothing remained 
for me but a long and effectual change of air and scene;° and 
I was sent to Hubert and Justine, who had settled here in the 
West. A good part of Hubert’s practice lay around here ; though he 
had to go now and again to the Courts at Washington. A young and 
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rising lawyer, he would be a man of fame some day. Jaspar’s practice 
lay at home: and this enforced separation had been felt by both of us. 
But it would soon be over now. Hubert was to go south in March. 
and would take charge of me home. 

I stood over the fire reading my other letters. Hubert had gone 
into the adjoining room, his library, and was seated at the table, open- 
ing the packets that the mail had brought. I drew a chair to the fire, 
and fell into a reverie. Three months, and I should be at home again ! 
It was not that I was not supremely happy with my brother and his 
wife ; but—where the heart is, there does the body yearn to be. 

We had talked the journey over so often, Justine and I! For she 
was to go down with me ona visit. Both of us were young and fond 
of change; both of us were eastern-born and had grown home-sick for 
the sight of a certain far-off city. The intense cold up here this winter 
was strange to us. Catherine of Russia in her palace of ice seemed to 
claim all our pity. We ourselves grew lethargic in the bitter, rarefied 
air. <A sense of helplessness would seize us amid the blank snow-fields ; 
the giant drifts frightened us when out sleighing, the very tips of our 
noses muffled in furs. While storms shook the house we read “ Snow- 
bound,” and wondered how Whittier found so much poetry in so stern 
a prose. To leave all this, and to go toa more genial clime was a 
prospect full of delight. But, it was not the snow I wanted to quit, but 
the dear old home I yearned to see, and my father and mother, and all 
the rest of the dear ones, and—Jaspar. I was picturing the meeting 
then ; I seemed to be amidst them ; the letters lying in my lap, a happy 
smile on my face. 

What was that? Some words had dawned indistinctly on my ear 
through the open door of the other room, and I turned quickly round. 
Justine was leaning over her husband’s shoulder looking, with him,.at 
one of the letters. 

“Yes,” he said, repeating the words whose substance I had caught. 
“You see, my dear, there is no help for it. I cannot wait until March; 
I must start early in January.” 

“What do you say, Hubert?” I cried, bounding into the library. 

“‘T am called away sooner than I thought for, Dorothy. Must go in 
January instead of March.” 

“ Zarly in January you said, Hubert.” 

“ Ay. I ought to be away in less than a week from now.” 

My heart gave a great throb of pleasure. “Oh Hubert, it will be 
delightful! To wait until March did seem long—to me. We can be 
quite ready in less than a week ; in half the time: can’t we, Justine ?” 

“ Allright. But now I tell you two young ladies what it is: I am up 
to my eyes in business, and must trouble you to betake yourselves out 
of my room. I will have tea brought to me here, Justine.” 

I stole up to my own chamber with hope so warm in my heart that 
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it seemed enough to melt the snow on the outer window-sills. All the 
bleak world grew green and sunny; I could fancy the summer birds 
were singing in the leafless trees. 

Never, never, since I came to them, had I been in such spirits as I 
was that evening. Justine, on the contrary, was provokingly sober. 
Her face looked as grave as possible over the tea-table; later, she 
seemed to have more head for her knitting than for answering me. It 
was an extra-warm vest she was making for Hubert. 

“You are afraid you'll not get that done, Justine. Why, you could 
finish it in two days if you chose.” 

“Qh yes, I shall get it done.” 

“Then why are you so silent—with never a word for me?” 

“One of my bad headaches has come on, Dorie. Suppose we have 
a hand at cribbage?” 

That night when I lay in bed, the glow of my fire making the cham- 
ber pleasant, I fell to thinking, too happy tosleep. How could Justine 
take it all so coolly, I wondered, and let a miserable headache trouble 
her, while I was half delirious with the joy and the expectation. It’s 
true she had her home and her husband here; but she had been wild 
to go amidst her own people, and 

My thoughts were interrupted. Justine herself stood in my chamber 
in her night wrapper, having pushed the door gently open. By the 
light of the taper she put on the table, I saw the tears in her eyes. 

“ Dorie, I did not mean to say anything till the morning,” she said, 
“but somehow I cannot go to bed till I have told you.” 

“‘ What is it?” I asked, with a dart of fear. 

“Hubert left me the task of breaking it to you, Dorie. He goes 
alone in January.” 

I swallowed a sob in my throat. A cry rose to my lips, but I held 
it in. Oh, the bitter shock of the disappointment ! 

“ Dearest Dorie,” said poor Justine, pityingly, ‘I feel for you deeply. 
It is hard enough for me ; but I have cast my lot deliberately in these 
western wilds, and I must not complain when things go crossly. 

“But those dear home-folks ; and—and Jaspar!” I murmured. “O 
Justine ! why can’t we go ?—why cannot he take us?” 

“It is something about the changing of his route. And—and—the 
cold.” ‘ 

“ But I don’t care for the cold.” 

She stooped and kissed me tenderly on the mouth : “ God bless you, 
darling, you have sacrificed yourself I know in staying here so long. 
Perhaps we may coax Hubert into taking you at all hazards, Dorie.” 

“ And leave you behind ?” 

“You would not wish me to go at the risk of my life, dear?” 

I looked at her slight frame and nervous face, and understood her. 
Travel in that intense cold would be too much for fer. Now I could 
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understand what had caused her silence in the evening: she was 
sorrowing for me. I put my arms around her and drew her down to 
me. “It will be all right,” I said, as bravely as I could; “we will 
wait together until the spring.” 

She kissed me again softly, and went out with her taper. The closing 
of the door.left me once more in quiet darkness, for the fire had burnt 
low. Oh, it was a cruel blow; andI could not lie still and bear it. 
Arising, I turned the key in the lock, and on my knees fought out my 
battle by myself. I was so desperately home-sick. I had gone down 
in fancy out of my ice-tower into the Paradise of blue skies and 
pleasant places; and walked with my dear ones through familiar 
scenes. And here was I recaptured by the giant, Circumstance. 

I bethought me of the little Mexican bird that feeds on dew and 
honey. Lively and sportive in the summer hours, it seemingly dies 
when winter comes ; and hangs suspended from a tree-branch, a torpid, 
tiny mass, But with the first flowers of the spring, it bursts its death 
like sleep, and wings its flight around the garden, pouring forth ripples 
of silver song. Happy bird, I thought to myself that winter night, 
when will the spring-time of my deliverance come ? 

If the fire had not burned quite out and the bitter cold attacked me, 
I think I should have knelt there all night. So I had to creep into bed 
again ; and in time I fell asleep. But, even then, a haunting trouble 
seemed to pursue me. I dreamed that Jaspar was ill; dying. That 
he held out his pale hands, and cried aloud for me. I thought that I 
had but to cross.a field to reach him, when suddenly a terrible noise 
was heard, the solid earth between us slid into a black gulf—and I saw 
my friend, my dear dear friend, no more. The anguish awoke me. 

My brother departed alone. I had grown pretty well reconciled 
then, for it was fully decided that arrangements should be made for 
my departure in the spring. Hubert started on a Friday. It was the 
5th of January. I have good reason to remember that date. The 
night he left us, Justine was ill. She was subject to most violent head- 
aches ; the pain of them almost unbearable ; and the worry of getting 
her husband off and the sting of parting, brought on one. I stayed by 
her bedside till nearly midnight, bathing her forehead. 

When I went to my own room I was tired, but singularly wide-awake. 
In saying that, I mean that I was not sleepy. As yet, there was no sleep 
in my eyes. I threw a fresh log upon the fire, and sat down in my low 
chair to read a chapter, as was my custom. And what I am now going 
to relate is open to you to believe or doubt, as you will. I can only 
say that it happened. I can only assert that I was under no hallucina- 
tion of mind, no affection of the nerves. In excellent health, I was 
sound in mind as in body. 

The clock struck twelve as I began to read. The room was light, 
and warm, and quiet: for both fire and lamp burned clearly. My 
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Bible ; it was one Jaspar had given me ; opened of itself at the fourth 
chapter of Thessalonians, and my eyes fell on these verses : 

“ Brethren, we would not have you ignorant concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope. For 
if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him. For this we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air: and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore, comfort one another with 
these words.” 

After I had read thus far, a strange sensation came over me. A 
numbness and stagnation of the blood seized me. I seemed for a short 
space to have gone out of the body—I knew not where. Then a chill 
wind, earthy in its smell as if it blew from an open grave, passed 
between me and the glowing fire ; and in that moment, 7 distinctly saw 
Faspar before me ! 

He was standing upright, rigid, and with closed eyes. Pale he 
was, with the pallor of what looked like recent death? He was 
dressed in his grave-clothes, and his white hands were folded on his 
breast in an attitude of most beseeching supplication. A soft phos- 
phorescent light appeared to surround him. Every turn of his features, 
every lock of his damp, curling hair was plainly visible. His face was 
sad, but full of resignation. 

I think I must have fainted, for there followed a long blank. Ata 
late hour the next morning they found me on the bed: but I had not 
the faintest recollection as to how I got there. My evening dress was 
Still on ; Jaspar’s Bible lay open on the ground. 

Nervous, trembling, I told Justine what I had seen. Blithe as a 
bird laughed out she, treating my fears with scorn. But for the dread- 
ful recollection and my inward conviction, I might have thought the 
whole thing what she called it—a vision of a troubled sleep. 

“You were freezing over me and my headache,” she said buoyantly. 
“You threw yourself on the bed just as you were, without undressing ; 
as a matter of course you were uncomfortable and dreamed bad 
dreams. I'll venture to say you were lying upon your back. What 
could you expect in that case but the nightmare ?” 

“Don’t, Justine. I tell you I saw it.” 

“Oh, come now, that st be nonsense, you know, Dorie. Put 
yourself to rights, and come down to breakfast ; they are keeping your 
chocolate hot. It is a delightful day,” she continued brightly, “warmer 
than yesterday. We will go out by-and-bye, and see the Verners.” 
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I breakfasted with an inexpressible feeling of sadness. The delicious 
chocolate failed to exhilarate me. Later we started for our ride; but, 
though the dashing of the sleigh through the crisp sunny morning ‘was 
bracing, it could not drive the cobwebs from my brain, the depression 
from my spirits. It was one of the fairest days of that long northern 
winter. The snow was dazzlingly pure, and sparkled like crystals : 
the smoke from the wayside chimneys curled straight to the clouds, 
like airy spiral staircases. Vermillion was but three miles off, and the 
Verners’ beautiful house was just outside the town. Ourselves and 
they were on terms of great intimacy. 

We found Mrs. Verner by the fire in the sitting-room. She was a 
tall, lithe woman, with strongly-marked features and large black eyes 
full of latent force. French and Spanish blood mingled in her veins : 
and the story of her lineage was written on her face. 

She had conceived a passionate fondness for me; which at times 
found vent in expressions most extravagant. Justine was very partial 
to her. Before my arrival at my brother's home, she had made 
Mrs. Verner her sole friend and confidante. And the gossips at Ver- 
million were wont to say, so much were the two families together, that 
we made the Verners’ mansion our town residence, and that they found 
their country seat at our house in the wilds. As a matter of course, 
we had no secrets from one another. As a matter of course, also, 
_Justine—dear, loquacious sister—was scarcely divested of her wraps 
that winter morning, before she unbosomed herself to Mrs. Verner. 

With her feet on the shining fender, rocking to and fro in the 
easiest of easy chairs, she told the story of Hubert’s departure, and of 
my “ugly dream.” For that was what she persisted in calling it. 

As to Hubert’s departure, it was no news. But when Justine went 
on to tell of the “dream,” Mrs. Verner looked at me with those great 
eyes ablaze, much excited. 

“ And you believe it was an apparition ?” she asked me quickly. 

I had not spoken. In fact, I felt decidedly averse to having the 
matter canvassed. 

She rose up, hot and vehement. “It was a dream,” she said forcibly, 
and with gestures; “only a bad dream. There are no such things as 
apparitions in these days. The dead are dead. They are gone; 
they return no more.” 

“I am sorry I cannot agree with you,” I said, with dreary calmness. 
“This thing was too real. I was not asleep. I saw Jasp—I saw my 
friend as plainly last night as I now see you.” 

And I broke off, shuddering at the remembrance, and hid my face 
in my hands. 

**Don’t be shy, my dear,” she said. “I know who ‘Jaspar’ is 
But this was not he. It was nothing but a nasty dream.” 

I did not answer. 
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“ Let me convince you,” she resumed, leaning towards, me with 
some strong feeling of agitation in her face. ‘“ Let, me tell you my 
story. Verner will not be home for an hour yet,” she rapidly cor-. 
tinued, glancing at her little jewelled watch : and I may as well here 
observe that I never heard her call her husband by his Christian name; 
always Verner, or Mr. Verner. “I do not care to mention this matter 
before him, for he is jealous as a Moor. Men are such fools. Bah!” 
—with an expressive gesture of contempt—“ to be jealous of the dead/ 
Was there ever such folly, Dorie?” 

“But what is it that you have to tell me?” 

“Listen. I was tenderly beloved by a young Spaniard. It was in 
my early girlhood. A handsome cavalier, with pensive eyes, and the 
grave, courteous ways of the real hidalgo. Mark you; I do not say 
that his love was returned. I was interested in him ; there was a great 
deal of sentiment between us, and we were both young and overflowing 
with romance. If he had lived—but I am anticipating. One moonlight 
night, as we paused in parting near the gate of my father’s garden, I 
was feigning to doubt the sincerity of his affection. I remember I 
plucked a spray of roses and shook it till the scarlet petals fell upon 
the grass at our feet, likening them, as they fluttered away, to the love 
that glows for a short season, only to wither and crumble at the touch 
of time.” 

“Yes, please go on.” 

“ He took my hand in his, and with an intense look and a fervour I 
shall never forget, spoke these solemn words: ‘Carmita, I promise 
you now, I swear to you by the blue heavens above us, that if I should 
die before you, I will come to you after death and assure you of my 
fidelity. That will prove it to you. True love is stronger than death. 
Will you do the same for me, my darling?’ Carried away by the wild 
romance of the hour, surrounded by the dewy darkness, breathing the 
delicious odour of the orange-trees, and with the thought of actual 
death as far from me as was the blue sky he called to witness his oath, 
I repeated the unholy words.” 

Slightly shuddering, she put one hand over the other, and dropped 
her voice to a dread tone. 

“That night, riding home, his horse stumbled and threw him. His 
neck was broken ; death was instantaneous. I never saw him. again 
in life—” she paused, and a curious emotion passed over her face be- 
fore she added—“‘or in death. And that was twenty years ago.” 

“ Are you convinced, Dorie?” asked Justine, rising to go. 

I shook my head. What had this tale to do with what I had seen? 
Mrs, Verner laid her thin, muscular hand impressively on mine. 

“Tt is all imagination, child,” she said, slowly. “If spirits could 
manifest themselves after death to the living, that of Angelo Munez 
would have shown itself to me.” 
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“What a strange woman she seems to be !” I exclaimed to Justine, 
when we were in the sleigh. 

“T-always thought her that. But I like her. As to being strange— 
I’m sure, Dorie, she could retort the compliment on you; after hearing 
you deliberately confess to having seen a ‘vision.’ The air seems 

-keener. Don’t put your face out.” 

The next day, Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Verner came over to see us 
after early afternoon service. He had a fit of indigestion upon him, to 
which he was subject, and at those times was full of temper and 
caprice. This afternoon he refused to stay for tea. 

Justine was one of the most hospitable of women, playing the 
hostess with delightful courtesy. We could both see that Mrs. Verner 
needed no pressing to remain; but her husband was inexorable. It 
was a dull day ; the sky leaden with the promise of more snow. Mr. 
Verner prophesied a stormy night, and told his wife it was useless to 
remove her bonnet. They must start for Vermillion almost directly, 
he urged, as he had no fancy for a three-miles’ ride through the snow 
on a black night. It was useless for Justine to plead that the fallen 
snow gave a light of its own; that we had frequently quitted Ver- 
million at ten o’clock on just such a night, and found our way home 
in perfect safety. Our most persuasive arguments could only prolong 
their visit till the early twilight began to fall: and with a cup of tea, 
taken as they were starting, they left us. 

Before noon the next day, Justine and I were rather startled by 
Mrs. Verner’s sudden appearance. She came into the parlour un- 
announced, looking wild. The storm her husband predicted had come 
on, lasted all night, was lasting still ; and Mrs. Verner’s black hair was 
powdered with snow, as if for a court coiffure. She had come out to 
us alone in her sleigh, driving herself, she said, as we removed her 
wraps. This she had never done before, albeit she had the nerve of a 
man. But, once her fur gauntlets were off, her hands trembled like an 
aspen ; and, in spite of the deep bloom the wind had given her, she 
was haggard and hollow-eyed as a person who had not slept. 

After she drank the wine Justine brought her, she stood erect and 
made a passionate gesture, crossing her arms before her eyes. 

“‘ God has punished me for my presumption!” ~ 

Naturally this startled us both. And especially so when she sud- 
denly crouched down at my feet, shaking with a strange terror and 
lifting her voice in a half whisper. 

“In going home last evening Angelo Munez came to me.” 

Justine looked at me wonderingly. The same suspicion had 
occurred to both of us. What with this poor woman’s strange manner 
and stranger words, we feared she had lost her senses. 

“T am not out of my mind,” she quickly cried. ‘‘I almost wish I were, 
Last evening I went home, as you know, alone with Verner. The sky 
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was like lead: not a star to be seen. Before we had gone half .a mile 
the night fell suddenly, like the dropping of a black curtain. But I 
rejoiced in the darkness, for it hid my sullen face : I was angry because 
he would not stay with you; I can’t bear to be crossed in trifles. I 
leaned against his breast ; not from choice, but to shield my face from 
the wind, which cut like a sword. I really wanted to stay and spend 
the evening with you here ; and he was so ugly over it, so perverse. 
I resented the-injustice: I could almost have struck him. Then, in 
the high tide of my passion, I thought of Angelo.. Our conversation 
of the previous day had brought him back to me; with the memory 
of his kindness, of his devotion, of his unwearying patience with my 
whims. ‘He would not have done this,’ I panted inwardly; ‘he 
would not have denied me the petty pleasure of a few hours in the 
society of my best friends ; he loved me, purely, unselfishly, loved me 
unto death. Yes,’ I repeated to my own heart, ‘and he said he would 
return to me after death to assure me of his fidelity : to prove his love. 
He said he would: but he never did.’” 

From sheer agitation Mrs. Verner’s voice broke down. Justine 
would have interposed, but she raised her hand solemnly. 

‘‘ As I thought those thoughts, as I mentally spoke those words, I felt 
upon my left shoulder a pressure as of a mighty hand ; and a great light 
flowed over me as from asource behind and above me! The rays of that 
light seemed to pierce my sinking heart like arrows. Some supernatural 
presence was pressing upon me. I cowered closer to my husband. I 
dared not turn or lift my eyes, out of which the hot tears were gushing, 
lest Ishould see over my shoulder the shape whence flowed that awful 
light. My soul was on my lips, yet I made no sound. Verner also 
was silent as the dead ; I might almost have doubted if he saw the 
strange illumination, but that he dashed on so swiftly. The horse 
shook as with an ague. And when we had passed out of that ghastly 
radiance Mr. Verner spoke: ‘What was that, Carmita?’ But he did 
not look back at it; and his face was blanched. Whena man, in 
driving, passes anything that particularly attracts his attention, he 
instinctively looks back at it. ‘Did you see that light ?’ he went on ; 
‘it must have been a meteor.’ I laughed.” 

Justine came over and laid her hands upon the agitated woman’s, 
hoping to soothe her. Mrs. Verner, who was staring at me with an 
absorbed, inexplicable gaze, drew her hands away. 

‘See how I tremble now at telling it!” she cried, holding up han 
shaking hands. “ Yet, would you believe it, I was able to laugh at it 
in mockery, telling my husband he was afraid of the darkness of the 
night. ‘ We are the favourites of Heaven,’ I said, with strange sarcasm ; 
‘this icy slope by the dell is the only dangerous bit of road between 
this and Vermillion; and lo! some good genii has sent us pyrotechnics.’” 

Her mocking spirit grated on me and on Justine. 
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“ He took it for granted, I suppose, that I had not seen the light. 
But I know he did not like it; I know he felt superstitious at the time.. 
He is a superstitious man by nature, and he has not been well of late. 
Any way, he was silent and grumpy all the night after.” 

“Don’t go,” I said, earnestly, as Mrs. Verner began to gather up her 
sables and gloves. “ You are terribly unnerved. Stay with us and rest 
until after our early dinner.” 

She turned and gave me again that sad, piercing glance. Her ex- 
pressive eyes overflowed with pity and tenderness. 

‘I must go,” she answered, slowly. ‘When I leave here, I go to 
seek the French priest at Inver Grove. He must offer a mass to- 
morrow for poor Angelo’s soul. Come with me, Dorie, my comforter. 
Will you not lend her to me, Justine? There is room in the sleigh, 
and I will bring her back safe in a few hours.” 

Of course my sister gave her assent. ‘There was no reason why she 
should not. The snow had now ceased to fall; and her sympathy 
for the woman was beyond words. I made ready. 

Away from Justine’s eyes, under cover of the outer porch, Mrs. 
Verner’s arm stole round my waist. A most passionate embrace was 
followed. by a sudden kiss, and a low vehement cry. ‘May God 
comfort you, Dorie, as you have comforted me !” 

She so often made these wild speeches, and had, as I have said, so 
vehement a way of showing fondness, that I thought nothing of this. 

Once in the sleigh, buried in buffalo robes, and with the bells tink- 
ling blithely, we went on to the French church, not exchanging a word. 
Mrs. Verner, it will be readily understood, was a Roman Catholic. 
Close to it, we met the priest: a white-haired old missionary with a 
benevolent face. He was setting off hurriedly to minister to some 
one sick. Mrs. Verner, alighting from the sleigh, took him aside to tell 
her errand. While they talked, I strolled absently into the open 
church. I heard the priest go away. I heard Mrs. Verner coming 
swiftly up the aisle behind me. 

She caught me in her strong arms and drew me down beside her on 
my knees. “This is the house of God,” she whispered rapidly, “ this 
is His special abiding-place. I have brought you here, to-day, Dorie, 
for a solemn purpose.” 

I stared in her face in mingled surprise and fear. She was deadly 
white ; her eyes sparkled like stars. Again the thought came to me— - 
this woman must be mad! 

Her hand went to the corsage of her dress. Was she going to kill 
me? Had she a dagger or a pistol hidden there? No, poor woman 
sensational though her manners were, she was actuated by true pity, 
genuine love. The tears ran in showers down her cheeks as she drew 
out a slip of paper, and held it before my eyes. 

Ah! woe is me, woe is me! a dagger-stroke or a pistol-shot would 
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have been less cruel. It wasa telegram. Atelegram sent from my 
‘distant home to Hubert’s friends, the Verners, that they might break 
the néws to me. On my knees before the sacred altar I read it. 

“ Faspar died at midnight on Friday, Fanuary the 5th. Only a week 
ill. His last words were: ‘ The way is long and dark, but I must go to- 
night to see my little Dorie?” E. C. D. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


NIGHT dons her darkest robe wherein to fly 
From the fair dawn, 

Whose coming bids the shadows fade and die. 
Lo! they are gone! 

While she triumphant mounts the eastern sky 
And glowing day draws on. 


So, when the storm is at its fiercest height, 
Often a calm, 

Like the grey dawn that banishes the night, 
Brings sudden balm ; 

The thunders cease, the warring clouds take flight ; 
Peace bears away the palm. 


The heaviest burden wins at last relief. 
You then, who weep, 

Bethink you; children sobbing out their grief, 
Wearied will sleep ; 

And to the soul, after life’s passion brief, 
Comes a repose more deep. 


Therefore, take comfort, troubled heart of mine. 
O weary heart! 
The calm that follows strife shall yet be thine, 
To soothe the smart ; 
For thee the dawn will come, the sun will shine, 
And bitter grief depart. 
S. E. G, 
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